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THE POLITICAL EXAMINER. 
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No. 610. 


A SPECIMEN OR ‘TWO OF THE INTELLEC- 
TUAL FACULTIES OF MY LORD LIVER- 
POOL. 

Nr at 

Aw accident prevents us, much against our inclination, 
from concluding our observations, this week, upon the 
speech of Lord CastLereagu. We must postpone them, 
til next. We can proceed however with our plan of 
shewing what sort of intellects they are who originate gr 
sanction these violations of English liberty ; men, sure to 
be found, some way or other, grossly deficient themselves 
in true independence of mind; singularly void of common 
information or reflection ; and given up, either to a court- 
ly worldliness, or to what is the same thing in a drearier 
shape, to other-worldiiness. 

We were coming, last spring, out of that beautiful spot 
near Wimbledon, called Combe Wood, which was so 
thickly set with primroses, that it seemed as if they had 
been put whole into the ground .for a surprise. You 
could scarcely step in some places without treading upon 


them. ‘Their beautiful pale yellow was interspersed with | 


the blue-bell and wild hyacinth; the trees were thick out 
in leaves; the-birches, with their silvery bodies and light 
dishevelled boughs, stpod liere and there, bending their 
graceful figures, like ladies of the wood. Some friends, 
who enjoyed the place as much as ourselves, had given 
the last zest t@ our pleasure; and we were loitéring be- 
hind them-im going out, when a barouche came up the 
green lane, driven by a desponding-looking gentleman, 
with a foot-boy behind him.” We léoked up mechanical- 
ly, and could pot help. saying to ourselves, “ If that is an 
inhabitant of the place, he does not enjoy i, poor fellow, 
as much as we, ‘I'be times are frightful ; it is difficult to 
forget them, even in this flowery epot ; the poor dare not 
come here perhaps for fear of plucking a few sticks ; but 
there are rich men, it seems, who are no happier.” ‘This 
was what passed through our.minds, at sight of the flou- 
rishing barouche-driver, who came up, sending forth his 
lush lazily, with his‘head on one side, looking neither to 
the right nor to the left; and such a face! It was a com- 
pound, such as we had never seen before, of laxity and 
pertinacity, of success and non-success, of security apd 
hopelessness. It seemed to have outlived the comfort of 
1s good fortune; to have prospered, and have found it’s 
Prosperity worse than nothing; to have wept, that it had 
no more barouches to conquer. It had no sense to 
up for it’s losses. It was not deformed; neither do we 
mean to be personal upon it’s features; or “to teny that 
hundreds would have seen nothing in it whatsoever. It 
was not ill-nstured. The servant, we dare say, did not 
dislike it. It was only weak and pitiable ; and if there’ 
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Was an air of doggedness in it, you did not wonder that 
a man looking so discontented, and so conscious of his 
feebleness, should try to work out his good and his self- 
respect somehow cor other, even by a stubborn mistake. 

This person’ had just passed us, and we were plodding 
along, looking at the primroses, and thinking of his face, 
when one of our friends came running back, and said 
“ Do you know who that was ?”——** No;—who was it?” 
“ Lord .”’ Here he mentioned the name of a per- 
sonage high -in office; and we stood a moment looking 
after him, and then at each other, tacitly expressing all . 
that we proceeded to say, as above written. . 





This was not the Minister possessing the greatest in- 
fluence. He has the name of .a Jeading one; but is rather 
a tool, taking itself for a workman. The leading Minister 
has a more cold, self-possessed face, as polite as you please, 
though nothing else as you please. ‘Ihe most oratorical 
of the band has a mom: sensible look than most, but ex- 
ceedingly confident and disagreeable. ‘The most warlike 
has perhaps tbe shallowest face of all, but confident aiso, 
though more agreeable. He has the soldier in the upper 
part of his face,—by no means the finest cast of the human 
features, though sometimes vulgarly taken for it; but the 
expression of the lower is pursed and petty. Physiog- 
nomy, a science much exalted in modern times, and always 
an interesting one, becomes especially so in days like 
these. Wee should desire no better comment on the Mini- 
sters’ doings, than a fall exhibition of their living faces. 
The question is not one of mere plainness, or-even ugli- 
ness. We have known faces called very plain, which we 
would rather look upon than bunadreds called handsome. 
‘The expression is the thing,—the greater or less intellect, 
the greater or less sincerity, the greater or less sympatliy. 
If the mode of criticism is somewhat delicate, a people’ in 
our condition may well be forgiven if they look anxiously 
into the faces of those who govern them; and who cer-- 


tainly shew no manner of delicacy towards the nation. 


We will now proceed to take measure “of the Calibre-of 
my. Lord Liverpoo.’s understanding. Mr. Canina 
and his associates have often done it before, in Ligh holiday 
style, when they used to ring those merry changes, those 
triple. Bob Majors, on his name of Rosert Banks Jen- 
Kinson and his title of Hawkessury,—calling bim Jenns- 
pury, Hawsinson, Bayxinson, and other insinuations of 
indiffereace, It is said that Madame pe Star one eren- 
ing unfortunately asked his Lordship, since he became 
Lord Laverteoor, what had become of that poor wretched 
speaker Lord Hawxessury. But perhaps this was an 


invention of the same enemy. As for ourselves, we must” 
say that we act very fairly ip these matters. We toke a 


nent passage from one of the speeches which the in-- 


promi ; 
make | dividual has thought good and important enough to be 
be it observed, is given ‘strait-- 


made; and this | 
forward and yniqterruptedly ; an advantage which itdoes: 


not possess ia the delivery, very few Mitsisuets indeed ~ 


being able ere fluency like the despised | 


advocates of 
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Among other observations, equally Gull and surprising, 
whieh his Lordship made in the course of his speech upon 
those unintelligible things with their unintelligible epithets, 
Blasphemous and Seditious Libels, ke said that 
“If he were asked, what wax most likely to bring despotism 
into this country, be would reply, the machinations of. the 
a:thors of blasphemous publications, What would be—what 
must be their effect? It had been well described bya Noble 
Lord, the «on of.a man for whom he. had ever entertained the 
yreatest respect, The effect of such publieations. would be to 
take from all their most valuable possession, but from the poor 
especially that which was their chief consolation and hope.” 


The man here alluded to is the late Lord Exrren- 
rorovcn. Why the Noble Earl says what he does of 
him, is‘clear enough; hut why in the midst of his horror 
against things contrary to religion, he should chuse to say 
that he ever entertained the greatest respect for that Noble 
and Learred person, is not quite so manifest. When we 
mention that Lord Errexnnorovew had a natural ehild, 
and that he had the rourage, we will even call it the moral 
courage, to remember this child in his will, it is clear 
enough why that circumstance mi#ht offer no bar to what- 
ever respect. is entertained: for him by persons who differ 
with Lord Laverroor respecting, the union of religion 
and morals; but how the Noble and Religious Minister 
ean be thus emphatic and unmingled in his retrospective 
reverence of the Learned Lord, isa little singular; espe- 
cially as he has not the custémary excuse for a short 
memory. What is the tnstinct of this unqualified praise ? 
Of this forgetfulness of the “man” in speaking of the 
Judge ?—But to the more immediate point. The heredi- 
tary shrewdness of the present Lord Ettensorovan does 
not hinder him from making «use of an aukward phrase 
when he spesks,i@ times like these, ‘of religion’s being the 
poor man’s chief consolation and hope. It is no such 
wonder, that Jord Liverpoor repeats it. But however 
consolatory religion may be, the poor wish to receive ‘no 
greater consolation from it than the rich, The poor have 
a right to ask ‘tat they may not be driven upon this exces- 
sive ground of cotisolation, ‘as distinguished from the pre- 
sent possessions of tle rich, Why should they? Poor 
they may be; but not so poor, that they are to console 
thengselves for the want of “the common goods of life by 
religion... Will the rich man willingly do 8? No. Why 
then s¥@uid the poor? The instinct of sach arguments in 
the riclris very suspicious, Let the’poor man, in’Gon’s 
name, console himself for what all his striiggles cannot 
avoid, in ‘religious aspirations still finer than any which 
common opinion furnishes tin. ~Let'the rich also do the 
same, if he can. But let not, ina land once proverbial 
for it’s plenty and I|:berty, the poor: man’s chief’ consola+ 
tion be said-to be religion, any, more. than the rich man’s. 
"Phis is not. an abstract question, of one between human 
chance and hope,—between hamaln suffering of all ‘sorts, 
and the consolations it can obiain, It is one between the 
governors and the governed ; and the governors, or 
worldly providers, expecially wlien they tike care’ to pro- 
vide saperabundaatly for themselves, have no right to refer 
the governed and the poor to-questions between humanity 
anda heavenly providence. It should’ be'the last thing 
for an English nobleman to say, and a thing for him never 


to utter, unless: he is poor as pe » hi f, ‘that the chief 


consolation of a poorer Englishman, as-disting wished from 


a rich one, is his hope in another world 
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*“Trréligions doctrines tet 
brutify man. Why did their Lordships ‘ser » Lapin 
Revolution in France—during the reign of terror, for i 
were so much more barbarous than the actors in our Oma Re. 
volution? Because the lateer were religions, or at leaxt heeayse 
rn people werk . religious, Sat thom who wixhed toinfluence 
for religions” iged to assume, if they did not actually fee! respect 

Can. this be an English Minister speaking? Can it be 
a man speaking, who has had the reading of a schiool- 
hoy? Or does he know better, yet speak otherwise? Or 
does he think so meanly.of. the English people, as to sup- 
pose that they do not know better? —Irreligious doctrines 
have not tended more than any other cause to brutify man. 
On the contrary, @ we will shew presently, some religi- 
eusdoctrines have tended more than any other cause to 
brutify him. - ‘The most brutal nations upon earth are sure 
to be found with some religion or other, because one of 
the great principles of superstition is fear; and minds are 
often fearful of a Supreme Brine, in proportion to their 
own brutality to others.” ‘Ihe ‘cannibal nations are in- 
stances, ‘I'he offerers of human sacrifices were another. 
Have the free thinkers of England been more brutal than 
these nations? Was Home a more briitified man than a 
New Zealander?’ Or Locxe’s friend Cotrrs ? Or Lord 
Srarrresstry, who protested against the Christian no- 
tions of Gon, a8 amonzating to Daimnonisin 2?» Read Capt. 
Hati’s account of the Loo Choo Islanders, confessedly 
one of the most aniiable, if not the most amiable people on 
the face of the earth. All that he could discover about 
their religion was, that their priests seemed to be regarded 
by them-with great indifference. ‘hey may. have a reli- 
gion of another kind, a “ natural piety ;”* and most likely 
they have, as they are great lovers of nature ; but religion 
in the Noble Lord’s sense, they seem to have none, 

Next comes the French Revolution,—the common bug- 
bear of the polite vulgar. His Lordship asks why the 
French Revolutionists in 1794 were worse than the Eng- 
lish Revolutionists in 1688; and sagaciously answers his 
own question by telling us, that it was hecause the latter 
were more religious! We shall-see what F rench religion 
used to do presently, If this is the way iw which our 
English Ministers- really exercise. their thinking faculties, 
they are still sorrier heads than we took them for. Phe 
French Revolusionists were worse, because the people had 
been worse treated by their rulers. But before we go !ur- 
thier, let the Noble Lord conelude :— 


‘* Religion would alea rate as a check to enprmous alr 
cities. For the first time si thie Bisibaedimirld the French mar 
lution exhibited'a set of men, not only haying no religions 
boasting of not having any—blaspheming their Maker, ae ap 
culing every thing sacred. And what was the cee r nd 
pansive and universal benevolence, which they substituted ons ~ ; 
ligious principle? ‘That their minds begame completely hat 
that they deluged their country witli bloods and perior - 
scenes of horror, the dreadful remembrance of which eat 
never to be wholly erased from the human mind. It was 6 
fore that he was one of those who. locked.at. the apopogeell 
measures (for so he oe ee them) befare the House +7 CF dares 
securities against despotism. If there was one mode ean 
ing despotism into a coumttry more certain than a Ver, a 
by first expelling from the (pind bf the people all t Pe Pe a 
a of morality and religion, which formed. oor only a the wn 
the present state, and Gae ont hope in'ihefurare, av Ca geadet 
citing them to tagmit.and Wioleuce, so unbounded as ' ” 
any Government; however, absolute, «comparative bies!6 “4 
__ Religion, Would, alyays operate as: a” check: 10 © 
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What did religion do. at the massacre of St. Bariholo- 
mew ? 

What did religion do on that day, “aye accursed in 
the calendar ;” ata time too when all Europe was religi- 
ous, or believed to be: so';. and. when the actors.in the 
massacre were, hot indeed French Revolntionists, but 
French Loyalists ? 

What did religion do under Cortes and Pizarro in 
South America, when the Peruvian King, on being told at 
the stake that there were Spaniards in heaven, suid he 
should prefer then going to hell? What did religion do 
in Piedmont, in Treland, in the Scottish Wars ; in the In- 
quisiions of Lisbon, and Spain, and Goa; in the burn- 
ings at Smithfield ; in the disturbances at Nantes, even the 
other day ; in short, in alt that crowd of “ enormous 
atrocities,” which is the great burning blush on the cheek 
of Christendom ? 

Compared with this “ damned spot,” the face of Pa- 
ganisi is left fair and blessed ; and the rage of all those 
at being told so, who have made Christianity something 
different from Curisr’s benevolence ever since he preached 
it on the Monnt,;—that is to say, a religious principle in- 
stead of a moral one,—always helps to prove it. Yet 
Lucretius, a Pagan poet and philosopher, found so 

much mischief in the very thoughts that Superstition puts | 
into people’s heads, that he exclaimed,— 


. . . . 
antum rellizia potuit suadere malorum! 
To such a load of ills religion can persuade! 


No wonder that Bacon blushed to think what the Pa- 
gans would have thought of us, if they could have beheld | 
our religious wars and massacres... My Lord Liverroot 
informs us that the French revolutionists were the first set 
of men in the civilized world, not only having no religion, 
but boasting of not having any. How far such a boast is 
not better than the hypocrisy here preferred, it yet remains 
for his Lordship to shew; but there were sets of men 
long before them without that which his Lordship meais 
by the “ religions principle.” ‘The Epicurean or Intellec- 
tually Pleasurable Sect of Greek Philosophers were such. 
lhe chief Roman wits and philosophers were such, ‘The 
Steatest men of the Blizebethan age were such, if we are to 
believe the evidences of that time. His’ Lordship’s surest 
mede.of ingoducing despotism was. not practised: by the 
Spanish kings. They did not expel religion from the 
people’s minds. They took to a stopping of people’ s 
mouths on religious subjects, and a good large’ standing 
army ; and certainly if ever despotism has flourished in 
modern times, it has been under the predecessors of Fer- 
Dinanp the Ungrateful, : 

Go, Master Swantow. . You. are“ ia some authority 
won the king >” but this’ does not make you a jot the 
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| the bottom, and the following’ insctiption around iWti—Je re- 
prends mon bonnet ef te laisse ta calotte, ‘Vhe Jury returved a ver- 

dict of acquittal, 

The Chamber of Deputies elected by ballot the following can- 

didates for the presidency :—Measrs. Raver, Courvowier, Laine, 

—— aud SavoiesRollin, .Of these the King selected M. 
aves. 





PROVINCLAL INTELLIGENCE. 
— 

MANCAESTER.—Extensive preparations were made by the Au- 

thorities on Sunday la-t,—the military digging treviehes round, 
and otherwise fortifying their barracks. More troops also ai- 
rived, No meeting however took place on Monday. About ten 
in the morning the follewing placayd was posted abou ;— 
_ & We, the Requisitionists, who called the Meeting to be held 
in Manchester this day, to address the Prince Regent and both 
Houses of Parliament, beg leave respectfully to intorn the pub- 
lic, that the said Meetung is for prudential reasons postponed fo 
a future day, of which due aotice will be given.” 

The other meetings, intended to have been held im the towus 
round Maachester, were also given up. from ga early our of 
the morning the military showed themselves in the streets, but 
gradually retired «> their respective quarters, from a clear 
conviction that there would be no occasion for their interte- 
reuce."—A letter ia the Courier, dated the 49: inet, says, 
* Parson Harrison, of Stockport, was brought here this day, and 
has been commitied en a charge of using inflammatory and 
seditious language at the Windmill-rooms, in Stockport, ou Suu- 
‘day, the Sth instant. Amongst other expressions of that deseriy- 
tion, hevis charged with having said, * I recommend you, ond 
the people in general, to rise en masse to overturn euch a ty rau- 
nical Governwent as the one in this country. He will be cou- 
veyed to Chester to-morrow lor waut of bail.” 


Leeps.—We briefly noticed the meeting at this place last week, 
but we had thea no account but the suspicious one of the Coucier. 
We have since received the Leeds Mercury, which contains a fuli ey- 
countof the proceedings, from which we extract the following reso- 
lusons: * That,eceording to the law of this find,every Engtishuven 
has a right to bear arms lor his own defence; and the Bill now 1 
Parliament for disarming the people is uaconstitutional, and a bese 
attempt to establish a military despotism?’ ** That the attempts 
which are aow taking in Parliament to destroy the liberty of 
the press, are wicked in the highest degree.” ¢ That the present 
practice of taxing the unrepresented people ofthe Unned hing- 
dom is a gross violation of the laws, onda barelaced robbery, 
which it is the duty of Britons to resist,” * That a remonstgance 
be sent to the Prince Revent, stating the injustice and illegality 
of taxing the uurepresened people of the United Kingdow, aud 
calling upon him to issue out bis writs for the election of a Par- 
liament, in which all who pay taxes shall be fairly represented ; 
and desiring him not to give kis ‘sanction to the wicked avi 
sbominable measures now belare the two Houses of Parliament.” 
These resolutions were introduced in a vioignt speech by one 
Brayshaw, who plainly advised a recourse 10 aru, and sate, 
that all those who purchased the goods of those who telused to 
yay taxes should treated as receivers of stolen proper! y.— 
Mr. Willan, of Dewsbury, made a very able oud temperate 
speech, in which be pointed out the fally and wickedens of 
aliempting to carry (heir — by having recourse to physical 
force. —Mr. Mason seconded the last spesker, and proposed « 
more respectful remonsteance.to the Prince Regent, which huw- 
ever was negatived bya large majority.—The meeting dispersed 
peaceably: there were nd banners or music. 


Norrixanan.—At a Radical Reform Meeting held in the mar- 
ket place of this town, on the Bil instant, the greater part of the 
poor people who ataended were almont destitute of clothing, and 
thesr whole fr ered with. the inclemency of the weather, 
far it snowed at time. Various resolations were passed. 
The first exserted that they viewed the speech at the openiag of 
Parhament withdelestetion, ax gontal ag Brome calumuten agaist 
the people. Avother expressed wu opinion, that the lews of « 
bo ing. Parisament were not bindmyg ou the people. 
and thet the sesrch for srins should be vaciated » Another de- 
clared, et the Bill, meking: it treneportation to * rpewk truti: 
twice,” as welles the other Bill-, was uaconstitononal, and tho-e 
who introduced them into Parliament enyit to be nipesched for 
Lith treason: such’ meéessures showed more than eter the yeces- 

themselses to abstain 
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most of their power. A strong protest to the House.of Commons 
(to be presented by Lord Ranclitfe), wea also adopted, and. the 
tneeting separated as 1¢ had been conducted, with quietuess and 
good order. 

Many simultaneous meetings were expected to be held on 
Monday fast, in Yorkshire and at Glasgow and Paisley; but 
owing, it is presamed, to the «prodigious preparations of the 
Authorities; the Radical Reform leaders were pradent and for- 
bearing enough to postpone them sine die. 
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UNITED PARLIAMENT. 


HOUSE OF LORDS. 


eR 
Monday, Dec. 13. ‘ 
TRAVERSE BILL, &c. 

The Lorp Caanoe..or, on moving the third reading of this 
Bill, introduced a-clause, fixing the ume within which proseen- 
tions for misdemeanors on information or indictment, by the 
Attorney-General, shotld be brought on, The clause enacts, 
thatif the trial does not take place at the expiration of twelve 
months from the time of pleading, the defendant may then call 
upon the Attorney-General to proceed to trial within twenty 
days. Ef the Attorney-General xhould not then, choose to pro- 
ceed, he must enter # noli prosequi, aud the defendant would thus 
be entirely relieved from the prosxecution,—Lord HouLanp ex- 
presved his warm acknowledgments to the, Learned Lord for this 
clause, and declared, that, united with another which had been 
rutrodaced (that of allowing to defendants copies of the indict- 
snents) he had no hesitation in giving the Bill his vote, for, com- 
pared with the law as it now stood, though he could have wished 
further amendments, the measure altogether was an iinprove- 
turnt.—The Bill was then read a third time and passed. 

Marl Grosvenor complained of a mistepresentation in @ paper 
which had more than once misrepresented him before;—the 
Courir. That peper had de<cribed him as condemning the 
Bishop of London ima late debate, whereas he bud particularly 
ev ogized that Night Rev. Prelate. He did not’ intend to found 
further proceedings on this statement. * —Adjourned. 


Friday, Dec. 18. 

The amendments made in the Commons in the Search for 
Arms Bill were agreed to. f 

Lord Stpmours moved the Committee on the Seditious Meet- 
ings Bill (which had been brought from the Commions on Tues- 
dey, read a first time that night, and a second time on Thursday, 
without any other business worth mention.) 

This motion produced a debate on the principle of the Bill, 
in which the arguments used during the debates on it in the 
Commovs were repeated without any novelty.—Eur) Carwar- 
von alluded to the Libel Bill in the coarse of his speech, and re- 
buked Ministers for having dragged their Lordships’ House 
through the mire, for the purpose of attaching a most obnoxious 
punishment to political libel, which, na soower hed the Bill 
veached the other House, than it was, by the Miwisters of the 
Crown, struck out!—The same Noble Ear! moved to Jimit the 
Bill to July, 1822, whieh was negatived by the following divi- 
ston :—Coutents, 38—Non-Contents, 135—Majority, 97.—The 
Louse will go into the Committee on Mouday.—Adjourned. 





HOUSE OF COMMONS. 

—— 6. 

Monday, Dec...13. 
BREACH OF PRIVILEGE, 
The order of the day being moved,--Mr. Exzice rose and 
stated, thet in order to prevent aay punishment falling on the 
publisher of the pamphlet in tion, he was authorized by the 
auibor (a particular friend of his) to give up his name—John 
<cam Hobhouse. Mr. Hobhouse had further expres-ed to him 

«Mr. Ellice) his willingness to attend at the bar. 


it was atill thouglit necessar Mr. Courtenay, that Robert 
Stodart, the publi of “4 Mistake in Thomas Lord 


_ * The Courier, in noticing thie affair, disclaims a}! wilfelness 
an the error, aud appeals to the Noble Lord's candoar, respecting 
31s promptitude in correctiug~ mistakes. Now we know nothing 
eee to this seeing ot a a ete we have seeu as well as 
Seard complaints of very uncandid misrepresentutions sud omis 
S1gun in the Courier ; and have pointed out some to ove seaders. 
¢: There are sine of omission ay wellas of commis-ion.” . 
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Erskine’s recent Preface,” &c. shoutd be called in. : 
cordingly done $ onde the same avowal eoesaiten ae was ac- 
; author 
and wes allowed to withdraw.—Mr. Courvesay then mov 7 
that Mr. Hobhouse be ordered to atiends on whi preeee 
*% hich Mr. Extice 
mentioned, that Mr. Hobhowse was in the country with hi 
father, who was ill, but he woukl be able to attend the a 
night.—Mr. CounTEN sv moved accordingly, when the Spesnex 
informed him, that if the Publisher only had given evidence re- 
specting the Author, Mr. Hobhouse would have been ordered to 
attend, ether. to confirm or contradict that evidences but as an 
Hon. Member had been euthorized to give up his name, that 
course was rendered unnecessary.—Mr. Courtenay then made 
some remarks on the grossness of the libel, tite necessity of 
punishing the Author, and the propriety of the House taking up 
the business itself, instead of compromiving its dignity and w roug- 
fully admitting a dangerous weakness, by sending it mto another 
Court. On this last point, he quoted from the Report of a Com- 
mittee appointed to examine into the right ef the House to com- 
mit for contempt,—in which that right is maintained as being 
only equivalent to the acknowledged pewers of all Courts of 
Justice; and he also cited the opinion of Fox, whe had said, that 
libels against tlre House of Commons were more properly punished 
by that Hlowe. The Ion. Member concluded by moving the 
following resolution :—* ‘Phat the said pamphlet is a scandalous 
libel, containing matter calculated to'infame the peo; le ito acts 
of violence against ‘the Jegislature, and aguinst this House in 
particular; and that it isa high contempt of the privileges and 
constitutional authority of the House.”+ This beiey agreed wo, 
with only the dissentient voice of Sir Fo Bardett, Mr. Courtenay 
next moyed, in effect, that J. C. Hobhouse wag guilty ef the said 
contempt.—This was also agreed to, with the same dissent.—'Fhe 
next motion of the Hon. Gentleman was for the commitment of 
Mr. Hobhouse to the custody of the Sergeant-at-Arms as an twr- 
mediate step.—This was opposed by Mr. BrouGHam, who con- 
sidered it as an unnecessary infliction of expence and delay; and 
he wished that Mrs H. should beat once committed to Newgate.— 
Me. Courtenay disclaimed “alfintention of being anuecessarily 
severe, aud moved, according to Mr. Brougliam’s wistr, the com- 
mitment to Newgate.—It was objected, ‘by Alderman Woop and 
Sir C. Burrece, that Newgate was at present go crowded, that 
Mr. Hobhouse would be compelled, if committed there, to share 
the accommodation of felons; ad the latter Gentleman theretore 
moved again that he should be consigned for the prexert to tle 
Sergeant.—Mr. Margi of Galway, (who spoke from the gallery, 
so full was the House) did not see why the House shewid be 
more considerate towards Mr. Hobhouse than towards others, 
because he wa< a man of rauk of talent! 

Sir F. BuRDeTr proceeded to make remarks on the pamplilet, 
when the Speaker interrupted him, saying the Hon, Baronet 
could not be allowed to impeach the judgment of the Hovuse.— 
Sir Francis went on. However gross the language of the pam- 
phiet might be—tanguage which he certainly did not mean . 
defend—he denied that any intention existed tn the miud of the 
writer, of exciting a strong popular feeling, which might break 
ovt in acts of force’ and violence against the pers of oe 
House. J¢ was the opinion of the writer, and that opinion he ha 
freely expressed, that this House did not possess legitimate authority ; 
that it was’ not alone supported, as it should be, by the affection ri 
respect of tle peuple, but by means of practices the most corrupt 
objectionable. [Lord Castuer&acu here called. the Hon, Barone 
to order, appeuling to the Speaker whether the time was not oo. 
by for the comvideration of ‘the publication, as the House - 
decided that‘it was a libel, abies now cousidering Use oe P 
ment.—Mr. BrouGnam coincided in this opinion, but sti! thoug rf 
that Sir F. Bardett wight arguein mitigafion.—Sir Francis ol 
tinved:—} ' He wes going to prave that the House had wor ent 
to decide In this case. hy.was-evident, however, that paren 
Wo yreut inclination to hear bim. This was the justice es 
nistered by Riadamanthus—or rather worse: for Rhadamas 
pavished first, aod heard afterwards: but the House — . 
punishment, aid would wot hear atall. (Order, order.) ae 
were suffered to commit breaches of peinilege wae 
impaunty, in proof of whictr-he would read eo extract _ E 
Morning Post. [Mr. W. Wenw called the Hon. Boro = 
order. It was not allqwable to defend.» geoss libel by are a 
grosver. The r epuld not be read imthat House sl 
other purpose but to complain of it es-cousmiping mbrenclt 0 a 
vilege:} He was vot aware that he was out of orders 4 oe 
not agree with the Learned Gentleman respecting sha:capal oy 
en which he was to read e-ne te He, wauidl sey. 8 
Writing im question wax.not of privilege. . ( aoa 1 
luterrupting the proceedings of that House, jnterfegng 
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preeess emanating from 
it—theee he considered ‘breaches of privileve; but the present 
was a wholly different qrestion.. He <trould now proceed to read 
an extract from the Morning Post :—* In the House of Commons 
lastnight’ Mr. Bennett browight forward his promised motion, 
ostensibly for xn inqairy ifto the present state of the manufac. 
turing ‘districts, But really for the promotion of party'and mis- 
chievous Views,” 

Sit Francis was again called to order by Mr. Bankes, and some 
conversation followed respecting his right to read extracts from 
newspapers.— Mr. Broveuam referred to the caxe of the True 
Briton, in which Mr. Pitt, and the House generally, were*so sen- 
sible oMhe extenuatiou afforded by the notoriety of other similar 
breaches of privilege, thatthe printer was dismissed with a re- 
primand. . The Learned Gentlemen also asked, why had not Mr. 
S. Wortley been prevented from reading Mr. Hobhouse’s pam- 
phiet the other tight, as he had not chosen to found any pro- 
‘ceedings Wpon it ?—The SPeaAKer was of the same opinion as 
Mr. Wynn, : It was not competent for any Member to read a 
paper with a view to'prove the pemphilet in question not libellous, 
because the House had alreddy settled that. If the newspaper 
extract were brought forward as libellous, it ceuld ouly be for 
the purpose of being complained of: if as not libellous, if evi- 
dently didnot affect the question. (Mr. Wyaw wished to know, 
whether it was not among the Orders, that ro Member should be 
at Nes reail any printed paper, except with the permission 
of the House, unless he méant’to make a complaint ?—'The 
Speaker replied in the affirmative. ‘That order was only put in 
force, at the pleasure of the House, to repress the abuse of the 
practice of reading papers. ] 

_Sir F. Burdett vave up his opposition as eles, and the Honse 
divided on Sar C. Burrell’s amendment, which was negatived by 
198 to 65.—It was then carried, that the Speaker should issue his 
warrant forthe apprehension of Mr. Hobhouse and his commit- 
métt to Newgate. yt 


PROPOSED DESPOTIC MEASURES. 

Mr. CaLvErt, in presenting the Southwark Petition, observed | 
that it-had received 1300 out of 6000 names and would have re- 
ceived more, had the time allowed. ‘Tlie Hon. Gentleman said 
he wowld take that opportunity of expressing his opinion on re- 
cent events. He viewed with abhorrence the affair at Mauches- 
fer, anal He thought the measares propoxed by Ministers were 
rigorous i the extreme, and at the same time unnecessary. a 
body of from 50,000 to 70,000 persons, as they had been described, 
were dispersed, under the existing laws, in a quarter of wn hour, 
he would ask, where was the ne sstty for enacting severe mea- 
sures ? 

Sir R. Witson «nid, the people saw, in the Bills now before 
the House, a new revolution in the frame of Goverament— 
powers valeniated to abolish their rights, to endanger their 
safety, and to outrage the feelings, and even the decencies of 
society. In the Libel Bill they perceived a deternination, not to 
remove the reasons which pave rise to sedition, but to-fix an 
enormous penalty on the vazite and undefined offence of Jibe!, 
In another Rill; they saw‘ power to abolish the right of meet- 
tg when aid where the le pleased, for the purpose of dis- 
cussing their grievances. Lastly, they deplored shose domici- 
liary visits, which no just ‘plan of government ever tolerated, 
whiels formed the most atrocions features of the reign of terror, 
and which were never introdueed into any couatry wilhont 
causing ‘the most melancholy effects, Merctofore, the maxim 
was, “that an Englishman's: house wan hie, castle.” What 
would be the factj-afterthe passing of this Bill? « On mere sus- 
picion, an officer might force a man’s boltx; he might break his 


officers, of preventing the execution of a 

















rest, and expose every female in his family to the rude gaze, ia- 
decent violence, and -brutal ust of nocturnal invaders. What- 


ever amendments might accompany this Bill, he never would 
submit to have the peace of his family interrupted by such noc- 
turnal violence. ‘I'he Petitioners hoped that Ministers would be 
declared unworthy the confidence of the Prinee Regent for their 


‘conducts bet, if that House gave them its.coufidence, they had 


two eonsolations > first, that the fetters which were forged for 


them would fret, chav, and gall the poeple 2 «hn payne 
tshe e syste a 


-—Laid on the table m+ «> ie Gipas a 
tae ageiist the new Bills from Rochester was also laid 
on ta J 1119S tts Cates Be) os? 4S 7 ” 
The third reading of the Peblic Meetings’ Bill beiag moved,— 
Lord A. Biserte the necesstty of di with his 


_Hon. Friends, bat he should vote for this measure, becavec he 
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he 4 actual experience of its necesxity, though he wished to limit 
tte operation to three yearm At the same time, he was sorry 
that the House had refused inquiry ita the Manchester transec- 
Hons, a there could be no dount as to the Wlegality of the disper- 
sion of the meeting al that piace, 

Mr. C. Hercutnson had just received accounts expressive of 
the alarm aud universal indignation which had been excited by 
the impudence of bis Majesty's Ministers, iu sending to Ireland 
under ils present circumstances, not a measure to releve tte die 
trees, but a Bill of poins and penalties. Whatever might be said 
of its prosperity, the tranquillity of Ireland, he must maintain, 
was at present undisturbed, Some might think there was no 
greater injastice in extending this.Bill to Ireland, than to every 
part of this country. This wes erroneous: there was no sach 
conuexion between these districts and Ireland, os there was be- 
tween all the counties of England with each other. He hoped 
to hear what apology the Irish Members would make for sup- 
porting this attack on the people's liberties. 

Mr. L. Foster said, that but for the Hon. Gentleman's «peec!), 
the people of Ireland might never have had any practical proot 
that the Bill was extended to that country, becuase in fect there 
were no meetings held there in the open air. “The Louse hed 
already decided that this Bill should be extented, asa measure 
of precaution, to plueés not actually ina disturbed state, end 
there was no more reason for excluding Ireland than Wales or 
Devoushire. Ambassadors liad been sent from the Radicals cf 
Manchester to treiand; and though hubherto they had not pro, 
doced any effect, yet if this country were thrown into a state of 
violent commotion, Ireland would not long continue tranqui’. 

Mr. Pruskerr supported the Pill asit stood. After a long 
digression respecting the state of knowledge, and yarns re 
marks in furtherance of the saying, that * 4 little learning is 4 
dangerons thing,” Mr. P. proceeded to repeat the arguments be» 
fore used on the Treasury benches, respecting the propriety «ft 
putting an end to large tumultuous meetings, where hearaug auc 
deliberating upon any arguments, was utterly impossible fron 
the numbers present. He contended, that public meetings would 
still be held, and would still expreas the sense of the country. 

After some uninteresting debate, kept ap by Lord Milton, Mr. 
W. Smith, Mr. W. Williams, Mr, Scarlett, Me. Denman, Lord 
Folkstone, and Mr. Honeywood (M.P. for Kent,) on the one side, 
and Mr. Robinson, Mr. L. Wellesley, Lord Morpeth, the Attor- 
ney and Solicitor-General, and Mr. Bankes, jus. on the onher,- 
the House divided—For the third reading, 313—Againet 4, 95.—— 
Majority, 218. 

Mr. J. Waarton proposed a clause authorizing the attendance 
of Reporters at public meetings, provided they seut tu their names 
to the Magistrate 24 hours before. 

Lord Casviercaau objected to the introduction of reporters 
as any distinct body recognized in our legislation, and invested 
with partictlar privileges. The Magistrates could introduce 
their own officers and assistants, though strangers, and if they 
chose they might bring in the reporters amoug thea. 

It was objected, that unless «ome speciffe provision were made, 
the Magistrates, even if they admitted Reporters, could not provect 
them against informers, who would share the fines and that, a-« 
some reports must dlways go abroad, it would be better to admit 
Reporters from respectable newspapers, who were men of educa. 
tion, and had characters at stake, than to allow statements to 
get into circulation through the mediam of individuals less que - 
4ifted.—In order also to obviate Lord Castlereagli's objection to 
the admission of a right, Mr. (lume proposed « clause merely 
making it lawfal for a Lordtiemenant, a Sherif, a duwiwoe cf 
the Peace, &r. to admit Reporters to publec meetings upon giving 
their name, their place of o » &e, 

Mr. Wuiwron's'ttause was vegatived, and the House divided 
on Mr. Howe’ s—For it, 88 -—~ Against it, 262— Mayority, 174.— 
Mr. Hurentsdw@ then moved a clause to exempt Trelond trom 
the’ effectof the’ Bill) which was thus settled :—Ayes, 69— 
Noes, 265—Majority, 199. ; "eis 

Mr. J.P. Guaawt said, that there was a clatee in te Hill 
which indemnified a killin Sree adn Huctidg. in gag \ 
or endeavouring to” a méeting, of in arresting, avd de- 
ins Bor Maanameeed that the words ‘in dispersing or 
endeavouring to disperse” shonld be left oot, as it could not be 
che wakboaion ts depen’ a assembly, although it should 
become an illegal one. Kiet Act autherized Ne srs 


because it was to quell the riot; but it was at 
to arrest or detaia,—The was negatived, sod the Bill 
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patienée, 'yerthe Lord Liehletant thought there was preat His.’ 


affection in sonve jplaces.—The miotion was Vepatived withdot a 
division. ‘ Ie Sag eet 

Mr. Brkew proposed “& similar exception with revard to Not- 
tinglam. No attetipt Wad ‘been even wade, tittnie fe the papers 
on tle table, of ia the Ministerial stiterients, io khow that ot- 
tinghdm-wus a‘disttirbed County.” Vet it was in ‘a state of grent 
distress, in proof of whieh he could ‘state, Wat sut of 10,854 
frames in the manufacturing distriéts,.3,751 were wnemployed.— 
Mr, Denman, Deptity-Recorder, and Lord Rancturre, the other 
M. P. for Nottingham, corrotiorated the statements of the Hon. 
Gentleman. The Noble Lord further protested altogether against 
the measure, and would say with a Gallant Gereral {Sir R. Wil- 
son) who had dendtinced it: lagt: figtit, that if. any attempt was 
made to break open his House under warrant of this Bill, he 
would offer all the resistance in his pewer.—Without any reply 
to these remarks, the motion was negatived without a division! 

The eee went into the Committee. . 

The Hons T. W. Anson strong! reprobated the present polic 
of Ministers.. After refusing. egies into the ceetenemy 
transactions at Manchester, they had proposed new attacks on 
the liberties of the peaple, and among them the present Bill, 
which was the most repugnant,to a free and high-spirited people, 
and contrary to that undoubted right which the subjects of this 
eouptry had ever polerveriicn tie right of retaining arms for the 
defence of themselves, their families, and property. Many coun- 
ties bad been made subject to the Bill without the least reason, 
and in pp to the statements of their representatives, But 
he viewed with sentiments of | indignation the whole series 
of measures; he had seen with abhorrence the liberties of the 
people so entirely disregarded. ‘The evidence on the table was 
quite insufficient to justify any new measgres, and the supporters 
of those measures had themselves created the alarm which they 
were now #0 alxiows to prevent, _ ie really believed, that it was 
the wixh of those persons to make. is Majesty's Minixters ae in- 
Sopeneens of the people, asin his opinion they already were'of 
that Hoirse. rdei 

The Hon, ore Grey Bennet held that the distinctive dif- 
ference between ; freeman anda slave wasa right to pos-ess 
arms; not so much, as had been stated, for the purpose of de- 
fending his property, as his . .( Hear.) One of the provi- 
sions of this Brit venaet “pon-an, information on oath before 
any Justice of the Peace, ‘nich Justice should be empowered to 
grant @ warrant for the search. Now, he most strongly objected 
to @ power so liable to abusein any fimés, bat it was particular! 
dangerous in the present height of irritation and party feeling. 
He recollected that in 1812 a similar power had been exerci 
ina mout arbit mariner; and the late orcirrencés. at Man-, 
chester showed that there Were a in that town into 
whose hands he should most Gnwilfingly trust it, The next 
question Was, Wow Was the warrant to be executed? _(Hear.) 











They were to liuve i power tb ‘eriter liodses by day or by bight 
fot thie gusiieet Of seizing arwmik. - Te’ tiie pales Ro mist me 
strenuously object. “He hdd no hesitation in saying, ab a ; 
bora Enghisliman, ‘that the péspte of this countr never wo 
sibmit to the endctmh@at.’ ” t that they were 
enough to alluw it to be carried into trecution by armeil force, vioten 
or the sword; ( Heari)~ He ‘did’ not) wish to’ use “inflagimat 


language, bathe would say, ‘that’ tethot 
more horrible, moré fe,’ ‘this 'p 
the dead of nigtits Had po atleme 
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rigour had been passed, izhich allowed a_ single Magistrate to 
grant @ warrant on his mere. suepicions without any information 
on oath, and also empowered him fo call on a whole district to 
deliver up their ‘arms for safe custody. If the power to search 
were not “th to a singh Mocisithie. the Billi would be entirely 
inefiectual, ‘The delay which miglit occur, ib,the endeavour to 
find snéther Magistrate Might give the parties time. to carry 
them to other places, Thin, as to searching by nighs, the. means 
of communication were so organized among the disaffected, that 
the Magistrates couli! not move by day, withont their knowing 
it; and so of coarse the whole object world be lost... Me did aot 
mean to say that this was note very strong measure; God for- 
bid he slfould! (ifear,) He did not. mean to say this was not 
an enormous power, (/fear.) But then it.was a choice of evils. 
As to precedents, two Bille of a still stronger nature had been 
paséed between 1715 and 1743, and three after the latter period. 
These Bills had been passed by Whig Ministries,—one being au 
Act “to disetm the Highlands” passed in the first year of 
George T., and continued ‘by successive resenactments deriog 
that and the next reign; and thia Act made it even penal to 
possess arma, 

Mr. Brovawaw observed, that the severities of 1812conld not 
bind those: who had ‘reaisted them with all their power, to sup- 
“e the present Bille, ‘The Noble Lord had said, that if she 

ngisirates moved by dwy to search for arma, the disalfected 
woald have notice hee secrete ther, but wovid nat, they. bave 
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still Better notice by the’ very bringing in.of this Ut? It mes 
ane WEG. tee Noble Lact 


impossible to avoid giving notice, “Me Ne bad juxtitied 
the prevent segsdiee bee reférence to those of ove Whig ances- 
tors. The old Bills had however the advantage of being effec - 
tualt by them persons were ‘summoned to give ap theie acme, 
and afterwards. punishable for secreting ale but, the present 
Bill, though it avfyorized a search for arms, d d ypt provide for 
their seizure! But why were the Bills name! 29 pr nts 
necessary? Was not open rebeilion then s* !kingy through the 
land? =Was there not thena disputed snerex<ipa tothe Crown? 
Did not a foreign enemy aid the efforts of the Jotestiorebel, and 
threaten an invasion? Hed we now a ing +I ry, penewrate an 
open rebellidh, or even an appeerance ef rebellion? (Hear, 
hear, from the Ministérial side.) Rebellion! (iood God! was it 
tc be asserted, even afier al) the evidence that had been so indus- 
triously collected and so ostentatiously dixpluyed. that these was 
any thing in the country bearing even the semblance of Yebet- 
lion ? (é ) The history of Scotland proved, that the rebel- 
lion, Which the Act agninst arms was weent fo suppress, wes 
hasteded and exaxperated by it. Yet, when the old Bill was 
fasted, Parliament. bad not any experieuce to guide it; while 
ie Noble Lord, with that example baforn hiss, rad ted is 
mistakes, and persisted in the error. He Mr Sroagham) mauie- 
tained, that the subject had a right to arme (41 his deleners “oe 
merely because he would preach t upso bia hat he might ue 
them against the lawless measures © tbad: «cm, but 10 remind 
those rulers that the weapons of defence migut be turned agent 
them if they broke the laws or violated the Constitution. (Con- 
Me. Canning was willing to admit that in ah “extreme and 
case,” ‘the subject trad a right to use his arms for ne- 

tnal resistance, bat he coutended, that there was tio general nud 
ight belonging to the comm nity, 
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that they had been favoured with a few assertions, that a good 
many pikes had been seen; end with certain other assertions, 
thet there were a good many more pikes conce.led. (4 laugh.) 
Here was a fine proof of a vast number of persons being armed! 
(Hear.) The Noble Lord (Castlereagh) had said, that a dan- 
gerous delay might take place, if the signatures of two Magi- 
strates were necessary; but he (Mr. T.) would maintain that in 
the disturbed districts the signatures of two Magistrates might 
always be obtained in half an hour: for if they were not to be 
obtained in that time, it would be owing to their absence from 
their posts, The Noble Lord had also said, it would be almost 
impossible to seize arms by day. This argument evidently 
- showed the intention of always executing the search by night. 
(Cheers.) Now, could any measure be in itself more sanguinary, 
or in its effects more calcalated to exasperate the disturbed dis- 
tricts, already in too great a state of exasperation, than a mea- 
- sure which rendered the houses of their inhabitants liable to 
search at any hour of the night, and which subjected their wives 
wad daughters, dering that s@arch, to all kinds of insult and in- 
dignity, merely because an informer chose to swear, not that they 
- had, bat that he believed that they had concealed arms on their 
premises? He would “ask the Irish Members what horrible 
“scenes of atrocity and indecency they had’ witnessed in that 
country, during a search for arms at night;-and, therefore, while 
le had a spark of humanity, he could not consent to alaw, which 
~ would allow women to be taken out of their-beds by night, and 
‘ have their beds searched for arms, For the House could not for- 
*gettbat it was about their beds that the people of Ireland had 
"generally concealed their arms; and that when the Magistrates 
went to dheir.cabins with soldiers, scenes of such brutal violence 
and cruelty occurred as humanity could nei repeat, and as ima- 
gination could hardly conceive. 

The Committee divided—For Mr. Bennet’s clause, 215— 
Agaivst it, 107—Majority, 108. , 

Mr. BroucuAm asked Lord Lowther whether he, as represen- 
tative for Westmorland, -had given any reasons for including 
that county ?—Lord Lowraer replied, that he had thought it 
“right to ipeclude Westinorland, as it lay between the disaffected 
districts of Scotland and Lancashire !—Adjourned. 


Wednesday, Dec. 15. 


INSOLVENT DEBTORS. 
Lord AtTaorP moved for leave to bring in a Bill for the Re- 










































































ferent from that which he had attempted to carry last sessiou, as 
he did not wish torun the risk of its being again thrown out in 
the other House.- Que of the provisions of his former Bill au- 
thorised assignees to sell the real property of debtors. “He was 
satisfied that that power ought to be admitted; but as he could 
not bring it into practice, he proposed that real property should 
She sequestered, and the profits apptfed to tlie payment of the 
“debts. Another main provision strbjected the debtor to an exa- 
Mmination of his affairs before coming into Court; and this he 
thought absolutely necessary.—Leave giveu. 


PROPOSED DESPOTIC MEASURES. 
Mr. J. Sutra presented a Petition from 52 Bookselles and 
Printers, agreed toat a most respectable meeting, against the 
puuishment of transportation being affixed to a second convic- 
_tion for libel.. The Petitioners commenced by stating,—** That 
the punishments of transportation and of eash are punishments 
applicable ouly to felonies, gid offences so specific and certain in 
their nature, as to exclude the commission theveof through ignor- 
ance of inadvertence, and necessarily to inelude the evil intent 
in the felonious of illegal act. Burt tliat the offence of lilel is 
not specific and certain, and is incapable of being rendered 
previously certain by any specific detinitigns and that libels may 
| he, and frequently are, published by Ons having ro com- 
munity of intention with the authors or edtiposers thereof; and 
being, from the nature of their business, necessarily whacquaéited 
with the-contents or probable effect of the same.” They farther 
urge, that a man, under the present unceriain state uf the law, 
might be guilty of a felony, affecting his life, without knowing 
,itg a8 what was called a libel in London, might not be a libel in 
_any other place, and a publication pronounced by one jury te be 
innocent, might subject a man who merely copigs it to fine and 
woprisonment; that a wicked or careless servant might at any 
time subject his employer to the penalties of the Bills that from 
the nature of the trade, booksellers are compelled to supply all 
hinds of works, (some .of immediate aud temporary interest) in 
so short a time and in such numbers, that it is utterly imposyibte 
for them to inform thems€lves of the contents ef such works; 
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that the ignominy of the proposed punishment, which: would be 
common te authors and felons, would deter respectable and dis- 
tinguished writers from engaging in the various vehicles for pe- 
riodical discussion, to the great detriment of learning, as well 
as to the serious injury of booksellers, and wonld throw the 
publications in question into the hands of reckless and desperate 
men. The Hon. Gentleman moved that this Petition be brought 
up, which was agreed te. : 

Lord CAsTceRgaAGn stated, that it was his intention to pro- 
pose in the Committee an alteration which would, iu a great 
measure, meet the views of the Petitioners. He did not mean to 
press the punishment of transportation, in the case of a serond 
conviction for.Jibel, but should substitute for it that of banish- 
ment. ‘Transportation should be reserved for cases of a retarn 
from banishment, aud jt would thus be substituted for the penalty 
of death. 

Lord Casriereacn then moved the second reading of the 
Stamp Duties Bill, -and stated some alterations which he had re- 
solved on since the first bringing in of the Bill. The Act would 
be so framed as not to affect those periodical publications, 
whether-manthly or quarterly, devoted to literature, science, 
and religion. Ue intended to confine the provisions of the Bil! 
to periodical works published, in succession, within the term of 
twenty-six days., He certainly must adhere to the prineiple of 
requiring security from the publishers of all papers or pamphlets 
of less than.two sheets, sold under the price of 6¢., aud 
issued within-the period to which he had alluded. The secority 
required as the Bill was now framed was 5001. generally from 
the printers it being at his discretion to produce it himself or 
obtain it from 3 to 4 other persons. But as it was represented 
that this sum of 500% might be too Leavy, he would reduce it to 
3002. in London and its vicinity, and to 200%. in the provincial 
towns. 

The Bill was then read a second time.—The second reading 
of the Libel Rill was postponed to ween Tab os Bill to pre- 
vent Traversing was'read a second time, Mr. Tierney and Mr. 
Brougham complimenting Lord Holland for his amendments it 
the Upper House.—It being moved that the House should receive 
the Report on the Search for Arms Bill, Mr. Lambton opp. sed 
it, but it-was carried by 94 to 38.—Adjourned. 


Thursday, Dec. 16. , 


fr. G: Lawn presented a Petition from Mr. John Gilbert, 
oe ee al es wife had: remained .unburied for eight 
months, in consequence of the refusal, first of the Churchwar- 
dens and Rector, and subsequently of the Select Vestry of 51. 
Andrew’s, Holborn, to inter the corpse fm an tron coffin, in 
which it had been inclosed at the express desire of the deceased. 
The Kine’s Bench had sent the cause to the Ecclesiastien! Court, 
but. that Court could not controul the Vestry.— Laid on the tuble. 
Lord Jous Rossect obtained. leave to bring in his Bill to dis- 
franchise Grampound, and to enable Leeds to return its two 
Members, ; 
A Petition wae presented from Thomas Bentford, one of the 
people assembled at Manchester on the 16th August, opens: 
ing that he had been sevérely eut by the sabre of one -* ie 
Yeomen, while in, vain efideavouring to escape throngh a Pp a" 
blocked up with logs.of wood.—Auother Petition was preseptes 
from ‘Thomas Walker, who stated. that having fled into a = 
from the assaultof the Yeomanry, he bad been thrust in the 
belly by the bayonet of a soldier of the 88th.—A third =o 
ofa similar mature wes presented from Thomas Barlow, who ha 
himself been in the army, and who stated that he cauld not on 
the 16th of August obfain from one- of the Yeomen that aoees 
which he fad never seen refused toan enemy on the cay ¢ 
battle. —All laid on the table. . , . 
Sir F. Burperr presented a Petition from Robert po a : 
tailing the circumstances of the late inquest on his son tl 
ham, and expressing his conviction that the Jury would ee : 
turned a verdict of wilful murder, had not the inquest oft 
uashed by the King’s Bench. He prayed the eter 
the Houge.x—Mr. V. Brane said that the Petition should f° a 
Courts for fegal redre<s.—Mr, Broveaam observed, the ie 
Court of King’s Bench having quashed the inq#est, op Facieion 
of its illegality, the Coroner had taken advantage ies ae 
to put an end-to all inquiry! Was it surprising thas the p ee 
should be dissatisfied, when all the extraordinary te : 
Manchester Magistrates afd Grand Juries to thier a a 
crowned with this defeating of.the ends of justice? —The Peat 
was laid on the table. ; 
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RELIEF QF THE POOR—MR; OWEN’S PLAN. 

Sir W. pe Cresrteny ralled the attention of the House to Mr. 
Owen's plan for the amelioration of the condition of the labour- 
ing classes, and conterded that in the present distressed state of 
those classea, it beloved Parliament tm neglect no scheme which 
might afford them reliefi He (Sir Will am) had seen the plan 
in practice at New Lanark; there education began at two years 
old; he visited their play-ground, where all seemed happy 3 3; he 
visited their work-rooms, their sleeping-rooms, and their eating- 
rooms; it seemed to him to be the system of another world. 
The Hon. Bardnet read a letter ftom the Bishop of Cliester, civ- 
ing an account of the comfort and independence enjoyed by the 
poor people, to whom the Right Rev. Prelate had let out a quan- 
tity of land in small portions. A gentleman living vear New- 
castle had procured 7 and 8 additional quarters ‘of wheat by 
spade cultivation, on which Mr. Owen's plan was entirely 
founded. 

The motion being seconded by Lord A. Hamilton, some de- 
bate followed.—Mr. BrovénAm thooght the plan would only 

add to the evils Of excessive popilation; but he liked that part 
of it relating to education (with respect to which he mentioned 
that himself, and some friends were putting an experiment into 
practice at Brewer's Green, Westminsér). He gave all due 
eredit to Mr. Owen’s ‘tiberality and earnestness ; and wished a 
Committée to enquire into and separate the useful from the im- 
practicable parts of the plan.—Mr. Warraman and Lord At- 
THorP thought the plan quite impracticable, the latter on ac- 
count of its being founded on the spade-husbandry system, by 
which he said not one tenth of the country could be tilled.—But 
the most decided objection was made by the Cuancetor of the 
Excugegver and Mr. WILBERFORCE, who protested against the 
sy@tem as not only “ visionary,” but dangerous to morality and 
‘Religion, and subversive ‘all Governmetit, ‘Two passages 
from Mr. Owen’s speeches were quoted by the fitst-mentioned 
Right Hon. Gentleman: one, where he asserts, that gi8$ errors 
had been combined in all the systems of religion in the world, 
and declares that he himself was of no particular religion; ana 
another, in which he had said, that ia almost every case the in- 
terest of the Governors appeared Opposite ty those of the go- 
verned.—Mr. J. Svrrn remarked that the systern of the benevo- 
lent Mr. Owen had been id operation for fourteen years at New 


Lanark; it had removed alt the passions to which children were }' 


liable; and no man could see a boy of nine or ten yeare of age 
at the Establishment of New Lagerk, without wthies that his 
own son had had the benefit of a similar education. 

In the course of the debate, Mr. Ricarpo (who considered the 
speculative part of Mr. Owen’s plan as opposed to sound political 
economy, but was willing to vote for the Committee, since there 
were some points of it,~spade husbandry, &c.,—which were 
worthy of investigation) alluded toa plan of his own for clear- 


ing off the National Debt by a geveral seaeibos of capital. He | 


should be considered extravagant by many, but his opinion was, 
that the country was iow perfectly able to pay off the whole 
debt. If every mau would pag his fie of the debt, it could be 
effected. With respect tothe objection, that the effect of the 
sacrifice of éapital would be to bring so much land info the 
iparket, as that prirchasers would not be found, the atidwer was, 
that the stockholder would be-eager to employ his capital either 
in. the purchase uf the land, or in loans to the farmer or laud- 
owner, by which they might be enabled to become the pur- 


chasers, particularly when ‘the Government was uo longer in the | eC 


-inarket as a borrower, 

The division was—For the motion, 16—A seinat it, J4l. 

Mr. Maxweue moved for certain papers relativeto the distress 
of the’ inhabitants of the county of Renfrew, with a view to au 
ultimate inquiry into the state ofthe manufecturing Uistricts. of 
Scotland. a Cuancercor of the Excneguaen did not oppose 
the motion, which was therefore agreed to. 

The Search for Arms Bill was read a third fime and passed, 
after a fruitless attempt to throw out the clause allowing search 
by night, which was negatived by 158 to 46,—Adjourned, 


Friday, Dec. 18. 


Sir Cuarces. Bunretce postponed the consideration of the 
Pearyn Bribery Bill to Feb. 21, in order thas the Grampound 
Bill might be first disposed of.— At the same time, it a epeenere in 


conversstjon, thet it was the object of the Penryn Bill to give 
the right of voting 10 the Hundred, which would include the 
opulous towns of Falmouth and Peozance. 


“tha consideration of the Stamp, Dusses Bill was postponed to 
Menday, when it will be re-committed, 
Ja.answer to @ question respecting the adjournment,—Lord 
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Casttercaca said that it would not be possible to rive till the 
Ist of Jnnuery, or 30th December. He sheuld then propose to 
adjourn til! the 8th or 10th of February. 

The Report of the Misdemeanours’ Bill was received, when 
Mr. Denman dectared he thought the amendmente made by the 
Lords had rendered the Bill an improvement tn the law on the 
whole. Og the suggestion of Mr. Berwaut, it was agreed, that 
the defendant should be able to compel the Attorney-General to 
euter a nolle prosequi, free of all expense,—Adjourned. 


TUESDAY’S LONDON GAZETTE, 


RI 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. 

G. Francis, Prince’s-street, Rotherhithe, lrish provision-merchant, 

from Dec. 4 to Jan. 22. 
BANKRUPTS. 

D. Lees, Fou! Leach, Lancashire, cotton-spinner. 
Mr. Shaw, Ely-place, Holborn. 
W. Carpmeal, Halifax, tonkeeper. 

Sergeants’-inn. 

J, Grant, surgeon. Attorney, Mr. Gordon, Old Broad-street. 

A, Evans, Brimecombe-port, Glocestershire, broad-cloth manu- 
facturer. Attornies, Messrs. Blake and Son, Cook's-court, 
Carey-street. 

J. S. Carter and R. Cornforth, Liverpool, merchants, Attornies, 
Messrs. Payer and Roscoe, King’s-bench-walk, Temple. 

T. Noon, She pton-Beauchamp, Somersetuhire, daileldihamarinfec- 
turer. Attorney, Mr, Barfoot, King’s-bench-walk, Temple. 

J. Hudson, Birchin-lane, merchant. Attornies, 8 Score. Stevens 
and Wood, Little St. Thomas Apostle, 

R. Pitt, jun. » Hallow, Worcestershire, farmer. "Attorney, Mr. 
Platt, New DBoswell-court. 

H. Godes. Docking, Norfolk, grocer. Attorney, Mr. Lupton, 
Miles’s-lane, Cannon-street. 

J. Bartlett, Exeter, merchaut. Attorney, Mr. Hore, Hatton- 
garden. 

T, Storey, Hunworth, Norfolk, milter. 
A:cel-court, T hrogmorton-street. 
W. Bewley, Manchester, tailor. Attorney, Mr, Sharp, E«sex- 

court, Temple. 

W. Pavitt, Codicote, Hertfordshire, miller. 
Harmer, Hatton-garden. x. 

T. Collins, Drary-lane,, grocer. Atiornies, Messrs. White and 
Woodrooffe, Old-square, Lincolw’s-tatt 


SATURDAY’S LONDON GASETTE. 


ee re 
BANKRUPTCY ENLARGED. ipl He 

G. Francis, Albany New-road, Camberwell, Irish provision mer- 
ghant, from Dec. 4 to Jan. 22. 

BANKRUPTCIES SUPERSEDED. 

W. Leach, Clithero, Lancashire, cotton-manufacturer, 

J. Birch, Aston, Birmingham, maltster, 

BANKRUPTS. 

C. Barnett, Banlow-mews, Berke ley-square, horee-dealer, At- 
torney, Mr. Lockett, Wi'sou-street, Finshury-square. 

W. Crew, Pelace-row, Tottenkam-court-road, plumber. At- 
torney, Mr. Oldhain, Earl-street, Blackfriars. 

W, Wootton, Tyer’s Gate-way, Bermondsey, tanner. 

‘ Me. Carter, Lord Mayer's Courtroffice, 

Cane, Battle, Sussex, saddier and harhess-maker, 

Mr, Ellis, Cloisters, Temple, 

T. Barge, Vrome Seiwood, Somerset, carrier. Attorney, Mr. 
Eis, Cloisters, Temple. 

W, Traeman, Macclesfield, silk-manafacturer. Aitornies, Messrs. 
Rell end Brodrick, Bow Church-yord, 

J; Marton, Preston, ‘Lancashire, coucl-meker, 
Ellis, Chancery-lnne. 

P, Cox, Fairford, Gloucestershire, i ey Attorries,. 
Measrs. Price and Co, Exchequer-oftice, Lincoly’s-inn. 

T. Balpim, Bridgewater, Somersetshire, lop-merchant. Attor- 
ney, 5 pein aren : 

J, Veindle an » Nartheote, Caprese Trinity-square, 
Tower-hill, ship-egeuts. At‘orney, Mr, Uartley, an Brides. 
orate Bleck friars, 

J, E. Eiworthy, Plymouth-dock, mon.vescrivener. — Attornies, 
Messrs. Raine, North, and Smart, King’s “tonch-Walk, Temple, 

J. Stych, Bristol, shopkeeper. Attornies slewers. Dax, Son, and 

Meredith, Guikiford-street, 














Attorney, 


Attorney, Mr. Blekelock, 


Attorney, Mr. Bridger, 


Attorney, Mr. 





Attorney, 


Attoraey, 


Attoruey, Mr, 


4. Knight, Coppice-row, Clerkenwell, irev-founder. aaa, 


Mr, Robinson, IelfMoonrstrcet, Piccadilly, 
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‘ reat Pace. ON trea sciousness ‘of their growing strength, should make th 
per ent. PC . “ SCRE HER ERHRHSATOE COC CREE 6}. scarcer than usual) we cannot expect that man thei a 





Our Correspondents will perhaps thiok us quite profligate ;— | Conviction will take place‘each year; in whic 
tak whateaa WEST. . mn i _. | Noble Lord might have the taetipiensitRe'oesnn or = 
= erg ga Ee e “ing in a Parliament, twenty Years hence, where the we 
THE EXAMINER. sent majority of 300 should be reduced to 260 !—Npo - 
Ss | the motion will hardly give ‘a delusive hope to ainy friend 
to Reform; but it has procurred adthissions which wna 
a —_—_—— _} be turned - with effect into the means of exposing the i. 
Tere is nothing in the foreign papers’ worthy the name | consistent ‘sophistries Of the Anti-Reformers. 
of news. The French Chambers have been occupied in| ‘What do the Whigs mean by “ hailing” this ministerial 
the routine of preliminary business. ‘The Germans (if | weakpess as a great triumph for the people? Do they in- 
the censorship has. not. stifled any smportant ‘announce- | tend to support Mr. Lampron’s future motion for an ex- 
ments) are waiting in dreary and despairing anxiety the re- | tension of Suffrage, or to affect to consider the present as 
sult of the conferences of the diplomatic conspirators | any satisfactory reason for waiting to see its “ practical” 
against therr liberties, which commenced about a fortnight | effects? We fear their adherence to any thing like an ef- 
back at Vienna. oe fective plan, and tlie debate of Tuesday does not décrease 
The only Parliamentary novelty this week is the ufex- | our suspicions. Lord Russet gets into the usual Whie 
termination of Lord Jonw Resse.t’s motion re- | inconsistencies in bis speech. He advances good general 
specting the corript Borousts ; anda considerable novelty | prititiples, and regularly shirks tle obvious conclusions. 
it certainly is.. Had not Ministers lately given. some spe- | Hé is compelled to assign certain good reasons for his pro- 
cimens of the prodigious: facility and nonchalance with | positions; bat then he wilfully (or Whiggishly) shuts his 
which, when.they find themselves driven to any extremity, | eyes ‘to all ‘the Otlier measures which should necessarily 
they can calmfy turn round, and take-up the other side of | follow the-acknowledgment of the force of those reasons. 
the qhestion -—hadnot we witnessed their knack at this} © We will give some instances :—-Why does Lord Rus- 
sort of manucevring last session on the ‘subject of cash! sett want to have Grampound> disfranchised and its 
payments, and some others, we should certainly have been | Members transferred to Manchester? It is clear he can 
somewhat startled at reading a speech of Lord Casttr- | have but one reason, viz. because Grampound sends to the 
rracn’s, in which he speaks with approbation of a “ Mo- | Commons’ House two members, who represent nothing 
derate and Constitutional Reform,” and declares that Mi- | but the wealth and sérvility of the borough-yuyers,—be- 
nisters were never opposed to the correction of proved | cause it is one of those places which prevent that House 
abuses in the Representation. The Courter too tells us, | from being (to use his own words) “ the image of the 
that the debate is a “ triampliant answer to those who have | feelings ‘add sentiments of the pedple.” Well then: are 
calumniated Ministers by constantly declating them the | there not other borouglis of this description, and does not 
enemies, of all, Reform,” which they “ never have been.” | the same reasoning apply to all?“ Bat theoretical 
The alarming increase of pike-heads and revolutionary | changes,” says his Lordship, “ ure dangerotis,—contrary 
principles may perhaps have impaired the memories of the | to the spirit of the Constitution, which was formed by 
Noble Lord and his brazen echo; but the putjlic do not | slow degrees; and not necessary, ‘because many eminent 
forget the repeated speeches of another Right Hon. Mi- | statesmen have been produced by the present system, whio 
nister (Mr. Cansina) on Refotm motions, in which he, | have always rescuéd the nation from its difficulties.” If 
epeaking for his colleagues, used to cover all minot Bo- | a change,—the principle of whicli is acknowledged to be 
roughmongering iniquities by the broad assertion that he | good, and which ‘would run no risk of producing convul- 
thought old Sarum as valuable a part of our valuable sys- | sion, since it would only cut away some diseased excres- 
tem as Westminster or Yorkshire ! cences,— isnot to be effected because any one chuses to 
We do. not mean to, deny that good will result } style it “ theoretical,” there is an end to all improvement. 
from this motion, and still less to doubt the proper motives | ‘The othér part of the argument is but a new version of 
of the Noble Mover, who pethaps thinks he is maneuvring | Mr. Cannine’s phrase—“ the system works well ;” but, 
well for the people,—acting’the part of a politic patriot, | as some popular speaker lately said, it ean only be in the 
But he will never reach the the professed object of his | sense ia which the grave-digger ia Hamlet takes the ob- 
jabours. ‘The means are ridictlously* isp rtionate to | servation, that “ the gallows does well ;”—* Marry how! 
the end, as two words will siiffice to show, hile Mini- | itwdoes well-for those that do ill ;—iydoes well for thee,”"— 
sters are galloping (as the Whig journal, jately said of the | meaning the Right Ho——— we beg pardon,— the otber 
new Bills) on to a militery despotism, Lord Jous Rus- | grave-digger—The next reason for holding back is,— 
sect (“honest man!”) will be busy searching for evi- | “* It would not be fait to deprive any electors of their fran- 
dence to convict corrupt boroughs ; and after-various mo- | chise till they.are convicted of cortuption.” ‘The Seconder 
tions, Committees, examinations, repre, and debates, he | of the motioo—Lord Norwanny—has furnished us with 
will perhaps lag some 20 of30 ihiserable potwallopers, | a reply to this sophistry, though’ he (like a true Whig) 
along with a Jew Baronet or 90, into a Court of Law, | will draw no conelusion {rom his own maxims :— 
where there will be other motions, pleadings, delays, flaws, | The privileges of electors, like those of represeniaiives, were 
&c. and he may have'the good fortune to get one borough he Ble for their Merganser tes ie bp for -” —* 
settled before the long vacation, _As general elections may | in every bdantion, buns abpargutaaesaten roaagl Sacto’, as it 
however be scarce, (especially if Ministers, in the Gon | constitated a part of of the great, whole of popular representation. 











Lonvow, Decemerr 19. 




















This however is our feeblest reply. Lord Russet wants 
the boroughs to: be convic/ed first, and so does Lord Cas- 
riereacn. What! Had both forgotten the “ notorious” 
practices at which our ancestors would have “ startled,” 
and of which one was convicted? Had not the Whig Lord 
just been giving the House an account of the regular 
tradesman-like mode in which the buying and selling of 
seats (“‘ like cattle ina fair”) was managed,—some by the 
Treasury, and others by ‘* private speculation”? And had 
not this acconnt gone uncontradicted by the Tory Lord 
or any other Honorable Members concerned? Why then 
this call for proof? Aguin, the Noble Mover objects to 
any “ theoretical” change in the Representation, meaning 
to the disfranchisement of-.all close boroughs ;—which 
amouats to this :—That. the disfranchisement of one bo- 
rough that has been “convicted” is ‘ practical” and pro- 
per; but the disfranchisement of all that are “ notorious” 
is “ theoretical” and dangerous! 

This, it must be confessed, is wretched work, and must 
be any thing but consolatory to a suffering and oppressed 
people. If the Whigs mean: (as we trust they do not) 
to pare.down. Mr. Lameron’s intended motion for a 
Moderate Reform into such a mawkish mockery as this, 
they may go on indeed cntting up the dull fellows on the 
‘Treasury benches by the help of their superior ingenuity 
and talent, but they will never obtain that respect and 
confidence with the people, which would alone pave the 
way to their popular elevation, in the event of any new 
aspect of affairs. 

We must be very brief with the other Parliamentary 
matter this week, To take things in their order, there is 
the Breach of Privilege, with regard to which the Hon, 
House has been even more unjust and silly than we ex- 
pected: ithas sent Mr. Hosnouse to. Newgate without 
even heating him! We cas add nothing to Sir F. Bur- 
DETT’s spirited and annoying remarks on the special im- 
pertinence and partial injustice of this interference against 
one publication, which, if en offence at all, is one com- 
mitted in commoa with Copsert, and all other Reform 
writers, and like them would be regularly proceeded 
against by the Arrornry-GeneraL. It is the fate of this 
House always to be seeking occasions to expose and 
handle its sore places, protesting all the while that ail who 
call them so are atrocious libellers. : 

An attempt was made on the same night to exehde 
Ireland from the operation of (le Seditious Meetings Bill, 
which was objected to for thesoracious reason, that Ireland 
might become disturbed, which is equvalent to the wisdom 
of the fellow in the Greek joke, who starved his horse, in 
order that his feeding might not cost too much: - We 
need not say, that this system of prevention, as throwing 
power into the hands of the Government which may be 
used for any present purposes, on the flimsy pretence of 
possible danger,—is among the worst signs of the times.— 
A most animated debate took place on the Search for 
Arms Bill, in whieh the ervel and enormous power of 
searching houses. by night, was particularly and vehemently 
protested against; and among others, by the excellent 
Henry Grey Bexxcr, who was very naturally drawn 
into more than his accistomed political warmth by the 
contemplation of the Taig of the Irish horrors attend- 
ing a similar power. Mark the pretence for this,—that 
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the disaffected could have intelligence of the movements 
of the Magistrates by day, and so secrete their arms, 
Have the disaffected more means and better “ organiza- 
tion” than the civil and military power? Have they tele- 
graphic posts, by which intelligence would be more qnick- 
ly conveyed than the sudden. march of a magistrate with 
a troop of horse? Ministers had betier sit still and call 
“* Question,” than disgust people by such nonsense as this. 
—Lord Castiereacu has commuted the punishment of 
transportation for second libels to the trifling penalty of 
Banishment! ‘This is the true Jew trickery. 





At Kilsyth (Scotland) the Radicals have been pelting 
the Yeomanry with stones and snowballs, and (says a 
private letter) firing shots also at the troops. 

Monday evening a Meeting wae beld at the Crown and 
Anchor ‘Tavera, for the purpose of taking into considera- 
tion some measures to promote “ frugality, temperance, 
and sobriety.” At seven o'clock the Chair was taken by 
Mr. Hunt, who explained the object for whieb they were 
convened, and expressed a hope that the proceedings 


would be conducted in aa barmoniows manner. Mr. 
Cossett then came forward, and, in a long and able 
speech, pointed out the advantages which would nuturally 


result from the giving up the use of tea, spirits, &e. He 
declared, he bad used none of these articles for several 
years, and he felt his health thereby much improved. He 
moved a series of Resolutions, pledging the Meeting to 
abstain from all exciseable articles. ‘The Resolutions were 
severally put, and unanimously agreed to; as was also 
one, in which “Mr. Cosserr was requested to prepare a 
lan for the general instruction of the whole kingdom. 
I'o this proposal Mr. Cosnerr at once agreed, and said, 
he should make every exertion to have it completed as 
soon as possible, in order to be of general influence, He 
should make also every effort to have it sold at a cheap 
rate; though, ~by the bye, there was no saying whether a 
tract, recommending people to be sober, would not be 
called political, merely because his name was put to it.— 
‘Thanks were then voted to the Chairman, and at balf-past 
eight o'clock the Meeting adjourned. The Great-room 
was quite crowded.— Morning Chronicle. 
A crowd of people, the Court newsman says “ between 
3 and 4000,” assembled before the house of the Spanish 
Ambassador on Wednesday night, when their “ yelling, 
howlings, and sein rendered the assembly very 
alarming,” but no doubt sent forth as significant of the 
feelings they emtertained for “ the beloved Ferprvasn” 
in whose honour the Ambassador was then giving a fete. 
The. Paince Recent arrived escorted by a party of dru- 
goons, “ when he was assailed with hideous yells, bisses, 
and groans,” the latter expressive, we suppose, of the siimi- 
jar sotinds that result from the prosecutions, imprisoa- 
ments, and deaths, inflicted by tyrants on their patriotic 
subjects. A detachment of Life Gaards was sent for by 
Lavender, who preserved order during the night. | 
“ The concord of Ministers with each other, and their 
knowledge of the subject on which they proposed to legis- 
late, may be estimated by the following facts :—So late as 
on ae a deputation of booksellers had a conference 
with J Liverroot and Castierescn, when the 
former obstinutely persisted in, and declared that he would 
adhete tothe clause of transportation, which the latter 
gave up on Wednesday night. With respect to their 
knowledge of the subject, they were both totally unaware 
of the manner in which the most respectable booksellers 
conduet their business; and were astonished to hear that 
the trade bad now upwards of 10,000 engaged in 


jag small works in different parts of the country, who 
must have been ruined if the stamp-duty had been al- 
lowed, as originally intended, to small tracts and 


pamphlets.” — Times. 
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EPIGRAM. ; eit 
[ From the Morning Chronicle. } 
*Twixt Cannon and Can-tine no great difference is found, 
Both are brazen and cruel, full of smoke and of sound ; 
But a greater resemblance, the Doctor makea out, 
For according to him both are * lying about.” 





MR. HOBHOUSE’S REPLY TO THE ELEC- } 


TORS OF WESTMINSTER: 
es 
| Newgate, Dec. 17. 

GentLenen,—The Letter addressed to me by the Electors of 
Westminster, assembled gt the Crown and Anchor Tavern, and 
which Sir Francis Burdett, with the deputation from your Meet- 
ing, has done me the honour to present to me in this prison, will 
more than compensate fer any personal inconvénieuce which I 
gay sustain in consequence of the late vote of the House of Com- 
mons. In times like these every man is called upon fearlessly 
to do his duty to the Public; aud if my.conduct has met the ap- 
probation of so enlightened a body as the Electors of Westmin- 
ster, it is not to be wondered at, that IT should have incurred the 
displeasure of the upholders of a corrupt and despotic system. 

The sameassembly that dooms all their fellow countrymen to 
perpetual servitude, can have little compunction in sentencing 
_ an individual to temporary restraints and since those who have 
sent me to this place look for the. justification of their conduct, 
not tothe old English Laws, nor to. the prigciples of commen 
justice, but in certain extravagant pretensions of their predeces- 
sors, which they are pleased to term precedents, I should per- 
haps praise their forbearance, which has contented itself with 
simple imprisonment, instead of following the more atrocious ex- 
amples that are to be found in the Kecords of Parliament. 

in one respect, indeed, Lam given to understand, that the 
Honourable House has been pleased to dispense with even its 
owt: usages. Ln the last case of alleged libel—that of Mr. Jones, 
on 1810, Mr. Speaker Abbott asked the aceused, “ what he had 
‘to say in his behalf,” and upon his reply, again said, * have you 
any thing more to say in your behalf?” 

in the House of Lords, which certainly must be allowed to sit 
semetimes in a judicial capacity, but whose power to commit 
fias been repeatedly questioned, a hearing has, I believe, been 
invariably granted; for in the case of Flower, in 1799, Lord 
Chief Justice Kenyon refused the application for a Habeas Cor- 
pus, partly on the plea that Fiower was ** heard in his defence, 
and hed the same opportunity of calling witnesses that every 
‘other defendant has in a Court of Justice.” 

‘The case most similar to the present practice appears to be 
that of Sir Joha Mortimer, in the reign (f Henry V1., who being 
brought into the Parliament, without arraignment or answer, 
was adjndged “ 40 be committed to the Tower of London, to be 
drawn through the city to Tyborn, and there hanged, drawn, 
and quartered; his head set upon London Bridge und bis four 
quarters on the four gates of London,” But even, here Sit John 
was“ brought in,” and his judgment. was pronounced by both 
‘Houres; yet Lord Coke, whose authority the defenders of * Pri- 
vilege” ane so eager to quote, declares that “ the proceeding was 
evil, for (he adds) by the Stutate of Magna Churta, cap. 29, and 
the 28 Edward HI. cap. 5., no man ought to be coridemned with- 
out answer.” For the accounts:4 beg to direct -you to: Cobbett’s 
State Trials, vol |. p. 267, eod the 4h Institute 38. 

What bresch of, privilege is no man. can tells and even for 
thus stating my opinion that the,Hopourable Mouse has over- 
stepped its own-precedents, it. Is possibla thet T may be removed 
from this prison to the nen of Littl Ease” in the Tower, 
“as was the case with the Warden of the Fleet in the year 1603, 
for contumacy after commitment. Some persons offending the 
Honourable House have been fined—others forced to kueel at 
their bar—others paraded on horseback with their: faces to the 
tail. But a debated precedent never can. establish a positive 
rights and privilege of Parliament, in the sense now resorted to, 
lias been questioned from time to time by the best and ablestof 
our ancestors, as well es by our contemporaries, : 
Arbitrary proceedings may make martyrs, but cannot. make 
couverts, [fit was always my opinion, that the House of Com- 
mons has no Fight to commit to prison for chnstrictive libel, 

Lam not likely to change that opinion now, —1 will not, how- 

ever, indulge id any impotent compluint, bet-eudeavour to con- 

tent myself as becomes the man whe has been distinguished by 


your epprobation; and no act of mipe either op this, or any } 


other occasion, shall ténd to compromise the rights and liber- 
ties of my fellow-countrymen.—Believe me, Gentlemen, to 
be with unfeigned gratitude, your most obliged fellow-ctizen. 
Joun Cam Hosuovuse. 
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COVENT GARDEN. 

Tne tragedy of Mary Queen of Scots, respecting the 
appearance of which there was.some difficulty last season 
with Miss O’Neit, was produced here on Tuesday. It is 
an. avowed sdaptnuen to the English stage of the play of 
the same‘name by Scuitter, an account of which is given 
by one of the Scutecets. ‘here is another Mary Queen 
of Scots by Aurrent,. but we have not seen it. We never 
had the courage to go through with any of his stern plays 
full of short sentences, which thump one about the head 
and ears like a smith’s hammer, 

We are not acquainted with the German language ; the 
old translation of the play we never saw: and we do not 
sufficiently recollect Scntecer’s aecount of this play, to 
know how far the adapter has departed from it. ‘These 
are three very pretty confessions fora learned critic, it must 
be owned. But so it is. ‘The piece however was entirely 
cecupied with that jealousy, half political and half. per- 
sonal, of Elizabeth against Mary, which terminated in the 
latter’s execution. ‘I'he numbers of young men who were 
brought to such a pitch of enthusiasm in Mary’s favour 
by her suffering beauty and their common faith, are 
embodied in the person of a youth called Mortimer. 
Leicester (which is not so well, however agreeuble to his 
general character) is made to intrigue in favour of Mary, 
who in point of fact was offered his hand by Elizabeth and 
rejected'it. But what is absolutely, bad on the English 
stage, however well managed, (as it undoubtedly is) an 
interview is contrived between Elizabeth and Mary, who 
never saw each other; and Mary is represented as the 
more violent.of the two. This is all very well in Ger- 
many, or in other parts of the continent where the Catho- 
lics have made a fabulous saint. of the fair sufferer ; but 
the commonest knowledge of his vey history makes 
‘an Englishman revolt from it. Incredulus odit. Neither 
can we say much for the language. We do not know 
how far the German author may be implicated in this ob- 
jection, _‘I'ranslators in general are very had repeaters of 
astory. But if weare to judge even from Mr, CoLEeaipek s 
translation of the Wallenstein and Piccolomini of the 
same author, we thust say that a great German dramatist 
is at least very different froma great English or Greek 
dramatist.. He writes too much’ like a metaphysical 
showman... He. js also. extremely given to saying three 
times more than is necessary; and the audience discovered 
this in; Queen Mary, though, we believe, the original 1s 
considerably cut down. Still there are occasional pas- 
sages of and feeling, which might, we thiak, oe 
-heen turned to more advantage. ‘The middle scenes - 
the. play,,containing the struggles of Elizabeth’s heart, ane 
the conflicting advice of the courtiers, were very Interesting ; 

dif something could have been done to shortea ane 
vary the latter ones of Mary's preparation for the bee ; 
the tragedy might surely have bee worthy of success. | . 
now call to mind one very striking scenej of the ong 
which is recorded in’ Mr. Scuixaet’s book, but whi 
the adapter, we suppose, was-aftaid of “It is _— 
Catholic priest confesses the Queen before her death, @ , 
refuses to administer the sacrament to- ler, till. the acknow 
ledemment of her sins is complete. ‘The host, is thea give 


| her with great sole 


nity. ‘ 
The best ‘ling in thé performance was Mrs. Busy 
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Elizabeth ; and an excellent representation it was. in the 
more public scenes. She was dressed completels in that 
costume of the times, which Elizabeth's Dortraite have 
been the chief instruments in handing down; and which 
indeed always remind one of. her large-petticoated and 
small-waisted Majesty, with her head in a ruff-charger 
Mrs, Bunn stood in this dress most nobly; her arms lap- 
ping one on the other, her face turned towards her Nobles 
with an air of self-possessed and lofiy attention. We 
could fancy her great shoes on, which are preserved in 
Trinity College. Add to this the swelling passion of her 
manner, when agitated: and the fine tone of her voice 
loud but not harsh, and deep but not masculine ; and the 
hkeness, as far as character was concerned, was truly a 
speaking one. All her scenes, in the presence of others, 
were excellent: it was Henry the Eighth’s daughter com- 
plete. But she carried the same manner too much into 
solitude, She would have given twenty times the effect, 
for instance, to the scene where Elizabeth privately consi- 
ders what she has to do, if she had seated. herselfin a 
chair, and soliloquized without any violent gestures, in a 
tone of comparatively hushed anxiety. Violent gestures 
are seldom used but to bear down present personal oppo- 
sition. It was a fine performance however, upon the 
whole. We remembered Mrs. Bunn as a pleasing ac- 
tress ; but we did not think her capable of these lofty and 
characteristic petsonations. 
lhe rest of the characters were well cast, with the ex- 
ception of one. Cartes Kemsie, who acted the enthu- 
siast Mortimer, looked a sincere as well as handsome fel- 
low,—one able to pursue what he thinks a good course to 
the death, and not the worse enthusiast for Rote a beau- 
tiful woman at the head of it. Macreapy was a good 
ter, plausible and declamatory. ‘Terry, with his 
grey head, looked the honest inflexible old statesman ; and 
Ecerton was better than we ever saw him, in that great 
body of politics Burleigh.. Of the Queen Mary we are 
loth to speak, ecause Miss Macautey, who has made 
herself known lately by some lectures, appears to be a 
cleverish and very well-meaning woman, anxious to better 


| must say, of the advice o 














art of Sir Giles Overreach by my Lord C-stt——cu. 
lhe amateurs expect he will be very fine, especially in the 
last scene, where he attempts to draw the sword and 
cannot, ° 

P.S. I understand that the plays. of Venice Preserved 
and Brutus have been discontinued at the other theatres, 
as interfering with the interests of the afore-mentioned 
manager. 
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Moral Sketches of Prevailing Opinions and Manners, 
Foreign and Domestic; with Reflections on Prayer. 
By Hannah More. 

Ir was our good fortune the other day to have an account 

to give of a work, which though Christian was really as 

charitable as it professed to be. « [tis our fortune, not 
| quite so good, this week to notice a work equally profess- 
| ing to be Christian and charitable, but believing that the 
best charities will not save any number of human creatures 
from eternal punishment: and this work, to render it more 
unpleasant, is by a female. . 

‘The author however 7s a female; and we wish to treat 
her with all due teaderness, in spite of her numerous con- 
signments of us disbelievers in eternal punishment to the 
devil. Miss Hannah More might indeed, ia her zeal for 
fair dealing in critical matters, waive this privilege ; and 
insist upon being treated with as much rudeness as any, 
one else. But this we really cannot think of. 

Miss More, though far from being a woman of genius, 
or equal to many females that have beconre eminent of 
late years, is not destitute of talent. Neither can she be 
accused ef hiding it. She has given the world the benetit 
of her opinions m numerous’ works, prose and verse ; and 


held forth from her poner pays rather in violation, we 
her favourite apostle St. Paul., 


| However, if she amuses herself, and saves any of her 


every body’s condition as well as ; but why di 
ry y s well a3 herown ; but why did | readers from 9 still greater sum of uncharitableness, her 


the manager put her in this character above all others? A 


| books are not without their use as far as her own class ot 


great part of ‘the zest of the play consisted in Eliz 8 eed 
p e play consisted in Elizabeth's | religionists are concerned, But we must beg to _be ex- 


ersonal jealou f Mary; iss N j fe ; . . 
é te dary ; but Miss Macautry, how | cused from regarding her as a fit teacher out of that par- 


ever well-Jooking, is certainly much inferior in this respect 
to Mrs. Buwy, who is also younger ; and the contrast be- 
came glaringly inconsistent. 

he scenery of the piece was very good, particularly a 





ticular pale. In avy thing metaphysical, or of a large 
humanity, she is born sister to that solemy-looking worthy, 
of whom it was said, “ He thinks he’s thinking.”—" A 
babbler” indeed, not “ of green fields,” but of eternal 


view . oe? cS . = . no t : -“ 
of Leicester's gteat country mansion; which, toge- fires, at a rate prodigiously satisfied ; and with this inter- 


ther with the dances and processions that ushered in its 


possessor and his favouring Queen, reminded .us well of 
the famous old “ Princely Pleasures of Kenilworth Castle.” | 
But the most interesting thing of all daring the represen- 
tion, was the avidity with which the audience caught hold 
of the numerous political allasions, chiefly consisting of 
invectives against despotic and unpopular measures. They 
were applauded again and again with the greatest ardour. 
Ifany Minister were present that night, he might have 
een eee Bn? ; . a | 
e must defer ing of the Comedy of Errors, 
which has punansdbdb better than we ome We will 
notice it next week ; and at the same time pay proper at- 
tention to’an intelligent and amiable brother-critic, who 
thinks we are too harsh upon Covent Garden. In the 
meantime, we think we lave been behaving ourselves 


i = 
‘THEATRICAL NOTICE. _. 
Sir,—As you are an admirer of the Drama, I am 
happy to inform yau, that, with, many es 





and farces, the comedy of A, Ne to. Pay Old |. 
Deb ee pire Ms ease et Be Bu phn" ihe 


minable rod in one band, wonders that all the world does 
not attend to her invitations to religious love with the otber. 
She ‘wonders indeed that every body will not think as she 
does, in particulars as well as generals, She has crows to. 
pick with ber Christan neighbours all round. Such and 
such a class of men are charitable; but she shrewdly sus- 
s that their Charity is vanity. Another class are de- 
icient in charity, hick proves that they have not faith 
enough t0 be saved from that extremely charitable thing, 
everlasting torture, A third do not pray enough. 
fourth pray too much, A fifth do not the perfect 
nicety in. prayer of Miss Hanoah More. ‘The factions 
assailants. of the church are shockiog ; but then luckily 
they are shocking. On the other hand, “* the better men 
or more serious, “* are doing the worse deed :”—ihat is to 
say, the Methodists too fiercely oppose the church ; in 
other words, protest against all stage plays and superior 


for which Miss Han More cannot 


‘ help rtaling a Tithe bit of . ape. _Again, this un- 


jek gd asians of srl 
oaona Sou i ity 5" 
and. yet she would have ys. swallow implicitly all the ab- 
senda which another old ;lady puts forth; solely, it 
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would seem, becanse she cao write them in, “ good set 
terms.” The title of one of the chapters, on the Exertions 
of Pious Ladies, seemed to promise: something like un- 
qualified approbation ; but lo! we co Id uot help langh- 
ing at the following opening of it:—‘* We are now about 
to tread, which we do with a fearful and timid step; on 
tender ground. Tt is with mingled respect and reluctance 
we venture to touch on certain delicate points which affect 
the ¢incerely pious ; persons who equally avoid all eecen- 
tricity in doctrine and negligence in practice; yet among 
whom little errors may hereafter creep: in, the very conse- 
qrence perhaps of that increasing and inestimable blessing, 
religious society. It is to be feared they may incur the 
hazard of raising in others objections against religion, by 
their honest zeal to._promote it.” In short, Miss. Hannah 
More quarrels with all English Christendom ; and then 
deprecates it's own quarrelfing, telling it’s members that 
they hxve already provoked each other to good works, 
which ix part of the law; and that they should now “ go 
on,” and provoke ench to “ love, which is the fnlfilling 
of the law.” Good and edifying; but then why does 
Miss Hannah More abuse amiable peopte as she has 


puoishment, Mrs. ‘Trimmer, comes over us, and suppresses 
the wisle; at least, in a religious-paint of view. ‘Tlie en- 


joyment of all'the good things of this world dces not help | 
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filling a vast region of the other world with the infinite 
majority of his owh creatures, and “then .wonder that the 
rest are timid in coming before him! Why they are timid 
themselves in doing so,—as fearful and friehtened as hu- 
man creatures can be, if they think with any aot toen 
ginative feelings about the state of these condemned a 
man. beings, And. then, ont of fear, they talk of their 
being all love! ‘They would no more see a fellow-crea- 
ture: burning for a month, than they would burn themselves - 
and yet it is blasphemy to vindicate the character oj 
the Divine Spirit from enormities which ‘the crnellest man 
alive would think himself scandalized-in being charged 
with! Tf they reply to this, that we must not judge of 
God according to our own qualities, why do they do so 
themselves? ‘They attribute to him the qualities in words, 
and deny them in deeds. Now if he is to have any hu- 
man. qualities, surely we should attribute to him the best 
and the most practica! of all,—the highest that we can fancy 
for the elevation of our own goodness, and kindness, and 
universal love. 

Miss Hannah More says,—“‘ To a deeply-reflecting 
mind, what isthe ruin of the “ great globe itself” com- 


done? We wish.to heaven——bnt the thonght of thatjolly | pared with the destruction of one soul meant for immor- 


and still more celf-satisfied looking denonncer of eternal | 


tality—a soul furnished by its bountiful Creator with all 
the means for its instruction, sanctification, redemption, and 
eternal bliss ?<-And what presents the most mournful pic- 
ture to us, and’ is in itself the most dreadfal aggravation, 


every body to a kinder notion pf the next. So that the | is, that its. consciousness cannot be extinguished,—the 


two. ladies are pretty well agreed. If Miss More isa 
trimmer, Mrs. Trimmer was more. 

These prodigious didactic propensities are set off, as 
they are aceustomed’ to be, with a good deal of incon- 
sistency. Miss More is constantly insinnating how hnm- 
ble she is, how little she thinks of herself: yet her whole 
book is agaihst her. All tliat is identified with herself 
and her own netion isso precious and superior, that we 
must take care how we are spoiled ; and yet we are a to- 
Jerably disagreeable as well as superficial neople, if our 
author's lectures are necessary. She defends the taci- 
turnity of the Fngtish ladies: and violates it herself. She 
ix shocked at the unchastity of the French ladies, eapecially 
because it does not make either'them or thei¢ hushands un- 
comfortable ; and yet she afterwards denounces the same 
cffence, for-atabbing the husband's “ peace and honour.” 
At the same time that she js so ‘hard upon her fair sisters 
of France, she ealls David, who had aman killed in or- 
der to obtain his wife, an“ otherwice holy” character: 
but she does not chuse to remember, that when David had 
exhibited the penitence, which obtained him this character, 
He still ‘retained the lady. She wishes that Dr. Johnson 
were alive to pour forth “his ready wrarl’” and ‘his 
culting sarcasm” agarnst the admirers of | rance ; yet ad- 
vises ns to teach our children to “ despise ridicule.” as 
* tbe last resort of the bad defender of a bad cause.” In 


other words, you may Titicule all sides of a question. 


hehe 


bat one as much as youplease; but you must never think 
of ridiculing that psrticular one, , Ji js too tender: 


incompatibilities of a belief in xnchothings as eternal pu- 


nishment with the growth of charity It is impossible. 


The two things must’ he separated. ‘or faith. generally 


speakior, wiil always. overtlrow charity) at it’ always’ 

hers find in the mercifal attributes of God an im- 
ossibility of his burning his creatures forever; bat Miss’ 
Kfore, think, or pretends to think, that the contradiction is: 


has, OF 


quife consifient; and innocently asks, w 
afrnict of 
ternal names. “Stie might as welt ask why people were 


people are ‘so 


afraid of Nero, who was ‘called’ Divus on ‘or of 


Charles the Oth, Who was Iris Moat Clitistiin’ . OF, 
of anyorher_of those Gracious aiid S: ‘Raj 
Gace Ineg ea.crapl” The Bvanee a Naji wo 
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God, when he is.called by ‘such loving and'pa- 







thought of what he might have heen will magnify the 
misery of what he is—a reflection which will accompany 
and ‘torment the inextinguishablé memory through a mi- 
serable eternity.” 

And all this does not tell our female writer, that such 
an eternity of tortire is incompatible with the goodness of 
God! Go, go, Miss Hannah More :—with all your 
thinking, yon are a ——-— thoughtless old woman. Why, 
one such agony, alone, would be sufficient to warrant the 
passing away. of heaven and earth at once. Imagine an- 
nihilation itself pat to the vote among the blessed spirits, 
ratber.than that one sensitive being should burn and shrick 
to all eternity—what would the lowee€ of us human 
beings here on earth, eager as we are alter immortality, 
think of that angel who should refuse ? 


5. 
| Next week, a Literary Notice of Mr. Bary Conrs- 
wat’s Sicilian Slory, &e.} 





CHARACTER OF JEREMY TAYLOR'S 
) WRITINGS. 


ee 

Given in Mr. Hazlitt’s Friday’ s Lecture.) 
“ Jeremy, Taylor was a writer as different. from Sir 

Thomes Brown, as it. was possible for one writer to 
from another. He was a: dignitary-of the eburch, and 
except in matters of casuistey and controverted: points, 
could not be to enter upon speculative doubts, 
ive.a loose to-a sort of dogmatical scepticism. 44 


| OF £ a. 
Miss Hannah More tries to no purpose to reconcile the | had less thought, less * stuff of the: conscience,’ less 0 


* give us patise’ in his impetuous oratory, but he had equal 
fancy,—-not the. same vastness or profundity, but ype 
richness and beauty, moro.warmth and tendernass. He 
is as rapid, as flowing. and.endless,.as the other 1s stately, 
abrupt, and concentrated. ‘The eloquence of the on 's 
like a river, that of ta ober is moredike an nageciect oe 
‘One is.es-sanguine, agthe other is. saturnine 4m the tempe 
of his mind. Jeremy Teylor took obvious and admitied 
truths for granted, and illusteated-them with an ae 
tible display of new .and enchanting. imagery. Sir 1 ho 
mas Brown talks in ‘sum-totals: Jéremy. ‘Taylor Ne 
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Sir. Thomas Brown. gives the beginning and end of things, | power which the King on the throne had never attempted 
that you may judge of their place and iagnitude; Jeremy | 10 exercise; and what right had a lower branch of the 
‘Taylor describes their qualities and texture, and enters | Legislature to claim a prerogative which no King of Eng- 
into all the items of the: debtor and creditor account | land. could pretend ta put in force over -his subjects? He 
between life and death, grace and nature, faith and | was ready to admit that-the House of Commons. had cer- 
good works. He puts his heart into his fancy. He} tain privilerés which were necessary for the support of 
does not pretend to annihilate the passions and pur- | their authority, and that these privileges gave them a 
suits of mankind in the pride of philosophic indiff-| right to cominit persons for contempt, for interrupting 
rence, but treats them as serious and momentous things, | their proceedings, on the same principle that courts of jus- 
warring with conscience and the soul’s health, or furnish- | tice could éxercise a similar mebt. But that whieh they 
ing the means of grace and hopes of-glory. In his writ- | had lately coastrued into an offence bad no tendency to 
ings, the frail stalk of human life reclines on the bosom of | interrupt. their proceedings; it was merely an. offence 
eternity. His toners and Dying is a divine-pastoral. | against the dignity of the flouse, They did, it seemed, 
He writes to the faithful followers of Christ, as the shep- | stand-up very high for their dignity: (Loud applauses.) 
herd pipes to his flock. He introduces touching and | It was, however, that sort of dignity which the poet had in 
heartfelt appeals. to familiar life; condesends to men of | View when he wrote these lines :— 

low estate; and his pions page blushes with modesty and 
beauty. His.style is prismaye. Ft unfolds the colours of 
the rainhow; it. floats like he hubble through the air; 
it is like innumerable dew-drops that glitter on the face of | 
morning, and tremble ss they glitter.” He does not dig 
his way onder ground, but slides upon ice, borne on the 
winged car of fancy. The daneing light be throws upon | 
objects is. like an Aurora Borealis, playing betwixt hea- 
ven and earth— 

** Where pure Niemi’s faery banks. arise, 
And fringed with roses Tenglio rolls its stream,” 

His exhortations to. piety. and. virtue are a gay. mamenio 
mori, He mixes up death’s-heads and aramanthine 
flowers ; makes life a proces<ion to the grave, but crowns 
it: with gaudy garlands, and “ rains sacrificial roses” on 
its path. In a word, his writings are more like fine poetry 
tllan any other prose whatever; they are a_ chdral 
song in praise of virtue, aad a hymn to the Spirit of the 


iad 
Universe !” 


COMMITMENT OF MR. HOBHOUSE, 
’ ————- 

The following are the circumstances attending the arrest 
of Mr. Honnouse :—Mr: Hornovusr, with his friend Mr. 
Micnaet Bruce, was at No. 1, New-street, Spring-gar- 
dens, about six o’clock on ‘nesday evening, when a mes~ 
senger of the House of Commons, acting as deputy Ser- 
geant-at-Arms, made his appearance, and promuced the 
Speaker's. warrant as his authority for taking Mr. Hos- 
nousr.inio custody. Mr. Hosuovse said he considered 
the warrant to he illegal, and: the trisunal which had con- 
demned him unheard, and in his abeence, tobe also illegal ; 
and thai he refused to.obey the warrant. ‘The messenger 
replied, that he hed brought a force witli him to execute 
the warrant, and the men were in. the house. Mr. Hos- 
rouse desired him, to carry back his refusal to the Speaker ; 
but the messenger said he could not.quit him, “ Then,” 
replied Mr. Hosnovse, “* you must use your force, for I 
will submit to nothing else,” ‘T'wo other messengers soon 
afier made their appearance, when. the first aeeerey lay- 
ing his hand on Mr. Hosnovse, said, “ You are my pri- | 
soper.” Mr. Hosnouse then replied, “ I must Submit to 
force, but I protest against this illegal seizure, and désire 
you to inforin the Speaker thereof,” Mr. Hopnovse was 
immediately taken to Newgate by two of the messengers 

in a hackney-coach.— Daily Papers. 


‘ On Thursday, a meeting waz held atthe Crown and 


Anchor on this subject. Abhant 400 persons a 
tion, It was prepared in this way, because, haying for its ob- 


Sir F. Burperr was mpcired, wri. ho | 
monstrations of ire; and after takjog the. Spa ae * woked 
en tae Fe ete nee” nate wadlh Soudan a Ranrin 


dr the meeting in a very spirited speech, wd 
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appear. monstrous to think that the same pers 

















IT own that virtue is an empty. boast, 
But shall the dignity of vice be lost? 


Was it in the corruption of that House that its dignity was 
to be found? and when that corruption was exposed, how 
was its dignity supported? When a Mivister of the Crown 
was, detected face.to face.of haviog abused the patronage 
of Government in trafficking for seats .in,that House, and 
he was defended on the: ground that the practice was as 
notorious as the sun at noon-day, (thunders of applause ), 
the whole transaction was overlooked by the House, and 
not * word was said about its digaity; but was it to be 
eadured that for mere words utiered out of doors, after 
such a thing as this was passed over, a man should be seat 
to prison by the House of Commons; and that, too, 
under pretence of supporting ita dignity?! Could the 
dignity of the House have suffered so much by stich 
words, as by the detection of a Prime Minister in trafliek- 
ing for seats in Parliament?) And while the House over- 
looked such an enormous offence, how could it presume 
to punish an inferior offence? No man could have a fair 
trial at the bar of the House, Besides, be denied that Mr. 
Hobliouse, who had merely rogaged in a literary contro- 
versy respecting the Whigs, had committed any offence 
against that House. 

Some resolutions were then proposed by Mr. Thelsvall, 
expressive of these opinions, and carried unanimously. An 
address to Mr. Hobhouse,—expressing the opjhion of the 
meeting respecting his talents and patriotic exertions, and 
their indignation at the outrage on his person, contrary to 
the Bill of. Rights, which allows no man to be imp ri- 
soned until tried by his peers,—was also proposed, - Mr. 
Hunt seconded, it, aud it was cartied after the omission of 
some objectionable word-, which insinuated that. the Whig 
measures to thwart Mr. [Holbhouse's election for Westmia- 
ster were “infamous.” ‘Phe Chairman was then thanked, 


and the meeting broke up. 
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PARISH OF PADDINGTON, 


Same curiosity was excited last week inthis parish, ag to the 
figure which the Head Charchwarden, Mr. Stockdale, would 
cat at the Vestry, afier bis late unlucky performance in West 
minstet Hall. On Tuesday, the 14th just, a Vestry was. held ; 
aad afer the. business of the day had commenced, Mr. Stock- 
dala rose, with about fifty closely writien pare of foalscep in 
his hagd, which he seid he intended to read to the CompArys 
promising them that there were things iv it which would make 
their nd onend, He had sate up s : night to compose 
its aod he hoped they would listen to. it ly the utmost attev- 
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he should rise above the storm, end the envious clouds that beach. ‘This motiot not beine’s 
sought to dim him. (Loud Laughter.)—He should go on’ to-read t Collector, pr eil'46 being 
tiem a pessage from the works of our immortal bard. (** No, ab; PLD thal year geese wee 

to the point—to the point.”) We hoped thére was no. objection | terested eondiiet of ro oi As a 


amongst. the company to Shakepeare: it was a practice of they ly, 


House of Commons to quote Shakspeare ;. for, as Siefne had said 
in his exeellent book—(* Question, question.” )—He (Mr, Stock- 
da'e¥would however go through the quotation, whether 

listened to him or not. | 
laughter of the room.) * If his learning offended them, he would 
<igsist for the present to press it on their notice, and go ‘on toa 
few facts ; and in so doing,’ lie.should consign the late overseers 
16 the contempt of the perish, as notliing could’ exceed theif 
cruelty to the poor, and their insulting condect to- the affluent, 
He would mention one cireamstance.—A poor woman :cailed at 
the house of Me. Curtois for relief,—she asked for bread, and 
received a stone; for the door was-slammed ia her face, and she 
fell on the pavement, which so injured her that she died. This 
fact was communicated to lim by his friend, Mr. King, the pre- 
sent overseer, and in lis opinion it subjected Mr. Curtois to a 
criminal information. (Some persone here stood up to vindicate 


. ‘the eharacter of Mr. Curtois, when Mr. King said, that although 


he had told Mr. Stockdale this aneedote, he himself did not at all 
believe the truth of its; heknew Mr, Custois to be a humane 
man.)’ Mr, Stockdale wens on.--He would net give wp the fact, 
notwithstanding this contradiction, . Mr, Curtois might be a 
good sort ofa man, tut tie had got inte bad company, and was 
used by a certain baboou to pull the chesnut ont of the Padding- 
ton fite. Itreminuded bim at.once, of a tale abouta Negro girl, 
sod of a sweet observation in Mervey's Medifations, where spevk- 
ing of—(Here there was a burst'of Jaugirter, and ‘cries of 
** Question, question ;” '** We have heard nothing to. the point yet;” 
“ We are tired of * Fenfield’s Speaker,” ”) Well then, might he be 
stowed to allude to an eloquent piece of wit in’ tlre Characteris- 
tits of Lord Shafresbury? or toa fable of Esop ?—(** No, no!”) 
Tf he was tobe browbeaten “in this manner, he would, in the 
language of Sempronias to the hoary traitor Syphax— 
** Bellow out for Rome and for his country, 
And mouth at Cesar till he shook the Senate.” 

He would further say in the words of a late friend of his, the 
éloqgent poet Mr. Day, that——-(The hubbub drowned the 
quotation.) This was odd conduct towards him 3. but he would 
tell them of a circumstance exactly in point, aid he hoped he 
should be heard, for he had been out of his bed all night In pre- 
parivg the paper he had now the honour of reading to the Ves- 
try. ‘The cirenmstence he meant was relafed-in Hume's admi- 
rable History of England. _(More laughter, and cries of “* no vaca- 
tion amneerte Mr. Stockdale went on, howéver, reading ex- 
tracts from various avthors, which hé mixed up with. abusive at- 
tacks on hix opponents, for upwards of two hours, to the astonish- 
ment and derision of all present. 

Mr. Taatrcwen hoped the gentle were ‘edified by Mr. 
Stockdale's written ete | for Wimself he as as much \0 the 


clark as ever. . Mr, Stockdale had, it is true, drawn the long ; 


bow a good deal, and tad shot some poisoned arrows, but they 
had fallen to the ground and produced laughter rather than 

a” This to be sure must be mortifying enotgh, and he 
pe not help feeling some degree of coramisseratién for the crs- 
appointment of Mr. Stockdale at the reception-of an effort which 
he Wed laboriously designed for his master-piece. It was kind 
of him nevertheless tatake such disinterested pains for the parish 
good, it ex ed even his fo¥miet generosity when, as he told 


them, he paid 12/, 4s. fur spadial messepgers, to carry excuses fo 
len i t 
e 


lany petsons whom be could not attend, ip order that le mig 
fala hiss Vests -daties” id tate over the parish interest, 
‘(Shouts of lenght. noe ‘eh 


a 
h wif 


-Jarge with the same amazin eet witys for, (a9 they liad it from 
himself) Lord Castlgreegh Dood cig Tatts to now te 
meening of de orks docament, sent it to’ Mr. “Stockdale “for 

n 


on although at the time he (Mr. &): knew nothin 
of the lang < * endered tt 


ar at the abuse so plentifally showered wpot fim by Mr. 
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He accordingly wet on, amidet fife 


put to the vote and carried. 
[We received the above account from a respectable Gor. 


f ai dalyfo"We parisly tat Mri’) 
: Stockdale was thus Rind: he would {labenryifer his country at ee 


‘pare aud education 











he never jeft the rill! it 
in English, which he did in bey heath (Caudle With” 
shonta 


kdale,- he felt it rather as xo man | thaw other | ge, Onin, | 
for there was porhing. he should sa much dread ae praise | "ding 
from such a ; ~ oh : 7 : 





ing secobded,”" Me. Wikbs, the Kine 

give ‘them silver cups, Valine Y17. jth. 
*ptor the disin- 

. oe % £ a 3 

: \ aor ag eek Rothinggsbouid Indace them to receiv 

ngy OF an A thei 

ee * a scone by wy r ir own recompense, } 


com yiits, ao King’s Assessor,— 
The elfftontery and inconsisteney of ‘this motion werd fambetod 


upon by Mr. Heppel, Mr. Butler, and Mr, Oltier, and it was ne. 
gajived.—Mr. One theo 1o emblazon the thenks of 
the Patich on veHam, and prestut n to the Overseers.—T his was 


respondent, but shall of contse be williug t 
in it, should such be pointed owt] - ™S ee errors 


‘ ; -_——oo ’ eZ 
ACCIDENTS, OFFENUES, &c. 
. ———— . 


An accident eccurred on Monday night, which originated in a 
false alarm of fire having been given at the howse of Mr, Duff, 
dyer, &c. East Smithfield. Ipappeared, that the niece of Mr. 
Duff awoke from a sleep very mich terrified ; baving dreamt 
that the house was on fire, she.shrieked very loud, the moment 
she was awoke, “ Fire, fire!” and her cries awoke Mr. Duff, 
who slept in an adieining room; he supposing her. bed-clothes 
were On fire, ran down stairs and procured.a pail of water; he 
ran up stairs with it, and by some accident his foot slipped, and’ 
he fell déwn from the top of ‘the stairs to the bottom, broke his 
neck, and died immediately. - s 

It appears by the .Paris papers, that the'stréets of Paris are 
infested’ by one or more monsteré, who delight in wounding 
females with a poniard or some sharp instrument. ‘The police 
are on the alert, but have ag yet been unsuccessful in discover- 
ing the .criminals.. Several females bave beer severely and 
dangerously. wounded, and nofice is taken of one who was 
stabbed while supporting an aged father. The poor woman, 
althoagh very weg frightened, being apprehensive Gadeoning 
her parent, kept a strict silence; but, unfortunately, she was in 
a state in which terror is generally attended with dangerous 
cousequencesy and after a few days of constant delirium site fell 
a victim to the ynknown assassin. 
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- = “MARRIAGES. .- | 
On the 26th inst, at Derby,'John Howard Galton, Esq., third 
son of Samuel Galton; Esqu- of Doddiston-house, Warwickshire, 
to. teabell dhe alent dempaneacol desby Enqo.of Derby. 
On Tuesday, Mr. George Withert 
danger of | re m. ° 1 
On the 16th ‘inet., a 
younger son of B. Barnewally! 
square, to Mary Clera, eldest da 
Esq., of Charlotte-stréet Fitzroy 
On the ‘16th wet, ot New 
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n, Middlesex, Bartholomew, 
«of George-street, Portman- 
iter of the late T. C. Lucena, 
idler (ioosanech 0d Hisq., of 
‘A rews, +90 
of the New Kent- ml second 
n 


Fi ni Essex, to Misy ’ | 

daughter of le Samuel Cole, Esq., of Saffrov-Waiden. 

Qn Tu day f ius oe ees ee ohn Gil ft, ; Ty of the 
oe Tae is : ; to nity, ter of the late 
Mrs. Raines, of Oare, neat Hastings, in Sussex. bey 


+ J el? oo, 2 


NEATHS. 


On'the HiWinst., "Mra. Rowetta Robinson, wife of Mr. Joshua 


Robiason, of Park Conages Paddington, iu the 42d year of her 


ge. Her dee hs souapaned oned b saberatice. ‘the delivery 
i of bet iy gil wich was. til-born , Eleven of Wer children 
on 


was affectionste hdapitable, and sineere,— 
loved by a féinity “Gre pea om our own know ), the 
of. Ww 


pleasure, 
| ‘On the 15th inst., in New Norfolk-street, Parl 


Aun, wile 
of Mr. A. B. Gibson, lateof Plymouth, in the 58d yeargieler. 
; : dr: Can + til, ee 
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1am seemed. to be her only aim aud 
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